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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


f Tue attention of the House of Commons was called to the ques- 
tion of West India Slavery on Tuesday. The occasion was the 
delivery of a petition by Mr.Brovenam. At the meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery: Society, Mr. BroucHam was exceedingly anxious to 
impress on his hearers thé*hopelessness of any attempt to carry Mr. 
Powna.’s motion for the emancipation of all children-born after 
@ January 1831, through the House, because of its numerous en- 
| gagements. The engagements of the House have multiplied since 
that time ; and the honourable member was indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Ministers for an opportunity of mocting a question which 
they had resolved to negative. The only feature in the debate was 
1 the distinct admission of Sir Ropert Psst, that previous to any 
attempt at emaneipation, the right of the slave-owners to compen- 
.sation must be recognized. 
Ireland and #ts slaves have also attracted the notice of the 
# House. Ministers were urged to attempt the relief of the existing 
distresses by a Parliamentary grant, which Sir Ropert PEEL 
refused, on the old and beaten grounds. No blame could be at- 
tached to Government for refusing to tax one part of the commu- 
nity in order to force the unprofitable trade of another, if they 
were uniform in their practice—if they would hold the same lan- 
guage to the rich as to the poor—if they would tell the land- 
Soe and the monopolists the same tale that they tell the starving 
Irish. 
The Forgery Laws Consolidation Bill, with the amendments 
reviously moved, has passed the Lords. The amendments have 
frou ht back the billto the same state in which it was introduced 
into the Commons. It is now no more than a pamphlet drawn 
up in technical language, on the state of the existing laws against 
forgery. It is in every respect as useful in its present formof a 
bill, as it would be in that of alaw. A practitioner can consult 
the statutes by its assistance as easily in the one form as in the 
other. As the House of Commons and its Ministerial leader have 
: solemnly resolved on a reform of the law, and as the Lords have 
solemnly resolved that no reform shall take place, the plain course 
of the former is to drop the bill till the two Houses can come to 
a better understanding. 

On the Iaoeng. of the Appropriation Bill last night, the subject 
of our foreign relations was introduced by the Marquis of LAns- 
DOWNE. The question of Portugal, if we may believe Ministers, 
is about to be settled; which information they have constantly 
given for the last two years. Algiers, is, it seems, still the sub- 
ject of negotiation; we hope it will progress to a settlement more 
rapidly. 


1, Foreign Anp Domestic Poticy. In the House of Lords 
last night, on the motion for the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill, the Marquis of LanspownE made a few remarks on our 
foreign and domestic relations. , 


In the first place; he felt deep regret, in common, he was persuaded, 
with both Houses of Parliament and with the public, that the subjects 
adverted to in the Speech from the Throne at the commencement of the 
present session, and on which it was hoped much would be accomplished, 
remained, with respect both tothe West and to the East of Europe, in the 
same unsatisfactory state ; and that the session was about to close with- 
out any final arrangement advantageous to all parties. The despotism 
which had so long existed in Portugal appeared to be unmitigated by 
any circumstances calculated to replace us in the beneficial relation 

towards that country which we formerly occupied. With respect to 
the East of Europe, the elements of that Power, the existence of which 
in an independent character was so necessary to the general welfare, 
also remained to be finally settled. The recent occurrences in another 
oat’ appeared to add to the difficulties of our situation. Their 
ordships need not be told that he alluded to the capture of Algiers 
by the French. He oh cepa the victory; but he trusted that the results 
of it would be generally satisfactory—that the consequent arrangements 
would not be confined to the benefit of France alone, but would be ex- 
tended to the whole of the Mediterranean and the East of Europe. So 
much for considerations of a foreign character. He would now advert to 
a few particulars growing out of the bill before their Lordships. In the 
first place, he must express his pe ba that the motion for printing the 
bill had not been acceded to, bills of much less importance were ordinarily 





printed. In looking at the bill, it appeared that one vote of: 1,126,000/. 
was, without distinguishing the separate amounts, to defray the charges 
of the Miscellaneous Services of Ireland, the Army Extraordinaries, the 
Commissariat, the Civil Contingencies, the Rideau Canafjggnd the Repairs 
of Windsor Castle. It was true that the vote was only on account ; but 
it ought, nevertheless, to be considered. 

The Duke of WeLiineton made a short reply. 

Although the sum of 1,126,000/. was voted in the mass, there was a 
clause in the Bill specifying the various purposes to which it was to be 
applied. As to the transactions in the East of Europe, their Lordships 
were just as well acquainted with them as he could pretend to be. All 


: he could say on the subject was, that it was the uniform endeavour of his 


Majesty's Misistérs—an endeavour which there was every reason to hope 
would be successful—to bring the transactions in that quarter to a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory termination. The most cordial union existed upon 
the subject among the three great Powers who had taken so active a part 
in the proceedings. With respect to the other part of Europe, it ought 
to be recollected that the distance of the negociating Power, and the 
length of time which must consequently intervene between the respective 
communications, rendered it more difficult to bring the transactions in 
that = eee to a speedy termination; but he would say, that a most sin- 
cere disposition existed on the part of his Majesty’s government to bring 
about an accommodation that might be satisfactory to all parties, and 
that there was every reason to believe that so desirable a consummation 
would finally be accomplished. As to Algiers, there was also every reason 
to believe that the arrangements among the several Powers interested 


‘Wotitd be satisfactory; although, until the negociations were concluded, 


nothing of a decided “trature could be stated. a : ; 
Lord Hottanp having professed himself dissatisfied with this 
explanation, the bill was read, and passed. 


2. IreEtAND. Mr. H. Grarran called the attention of the 
House to the wretched state of the Western and South-Western 
counties of Ireland. Hedeclaimed-against absenteeism. He said 
that the cultivation of the waste lands (of which there were four 
millions and a half of acres) would relieve the people, by afford- 
ing them employment, and would give a return of four per cent. 
for the capital invested. 


Mr. W. Horton argued that emigration was the only perma- 
nent remedy against the periodical distress. 

Lord KiLiEeN asked if it was the intention of Government to 
afford any relief to the starving people of Ireland? He thought 
that some advance of money, by way of loan, ought to be made. 

Sir Ropert Peet answered, that it was not the intention of 
Government to propose any vote of Parliament to be applied to 
the relief of the distressed people of Ireland. 

He really doubted, and he thought he could convince any gentleman 
of the fact, that a vote of money would not mitigate the evil so much to 
to be deplored; on the contrary, it would at once check the farther pro- 
gress of local exertion and benevolence. An impression would be created, 
that there were’ inexhaustible funds to draw upon for the relief of the 
people; and thus, many, who have devoted their money and their time 
to the benefit of their distressed neighbours, would throw the onus 
upon the Government, or rather upon the people of England, who already 
contributed for their own poor. Besides, a precedent of the worst sort 
would be established—a precedent which would be surely appealed to in 
all subsequent cases of a like nature. He hoped the landed proprietors 
of Ireland would feel it incumbent on them in conscience, as it was not 
in law, to come forward for the relief of the inhabitants of the country 
from which they drew their wealth. (Loud cheers.) Parliament had then 
under its consideration the means of applying some permanent remedy 
to the evil, but the present distress could be alone removed by the exer- 
tions of.the wealthier classes in Ireland. In allusion to Mr. Wilmot 
Horton’s remark, he said that Government had by no means neglected 
the question of emigration. There was at this moment travelling 
through the North American colonies a gentleman extremely well ac- 
quainted with the wants of anew colony, and possessed of great expe- 
rience in the matters necessary for establishing a settlement, who was 
directed to- report his observations to the Government, with a view of 
enabling them to discover whether some well-arranged system might not 
be adopted at once to relieve the population at home, and to benefit the 
Colonies, where the transfer of an industrious population would be an 
advantage tothem. When that gentleman should have made his report, 
he hoped it would be found that some measure could be adopted for 
framing a systematic plan of emigration. Till that could be done, he 
thought they would not be really meeting the distress of the country, nor 
the wants of any of the Colonies, by sending out hundreds of settlers for 
whom no previous preparation had been made. He believed at the same 
time that they should havea better chance of relieving the distress of 
Ireland by encouraging emigration among the people of that country, 
than by merely giving them waste lands to cultivate. - 


3. Necro Stavery. Mr. BrovucHam moved, 

‘That this House will, at the earliest practicable period, take into their 
most serious consideration the state of the slaves in the British colonies, 
with the view of mitigating and finally abolishing it, and more especially 
with the view of amending the administration of justice in the said 
colonies.” : 

In support of this resolution, Mr. Brougham expatiated at great 
length and with extreme earnestness, first, on the right of the 
Mother Country to legislate for the Colonies, and next, on the 
legal and moral nature of slavery. 

“Tam told to look at the West India Islands, where, though the theory~ 
is with me, the practice is to turn the scale against me. Iam told thé 
the Negroes are not so wretched as I represent them ; that they ate nok’ 
deserving of our commiseration, because they never knew liberty; 
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they do not repine at slavery, because it was to slavery they were born; 
that we are doing an useless work in interfering with that rural torrid 
felicity in which they live ; and that it would be well if all English pea- 
sants were as well off as these much-pitied Africans. I will not enter 
into details which it would be an insult to offer to the representatives of 
a free people, to demonstrate that no slave can be happy—that he who 
lives under the nod and rod of another cannot know what happiness and 
comfort are: but I will resort to two tests, and if they do not speak with a 
loud voice, which cannot be misunderstood, then am I addressing myself 
to political economists in vain—then am I addressing myself to men of 
sense in vain—then am I addressing myself in vain to men who can un- 
derstand two steps in any demonstration. If I were to be compelled to 
take two tests of the circumstances in which any nation is situated, by 
which it would be impossible to be deceived as to its happiness or misery, 
I would chcose the progress of the population and the condition of its 
morals. The progress of the population has been considered by all men, 
whether by philosophers speculating on human affairs in their closets, or 
by statesmen who do not deserve that name if they leave such specula- 
tions without consideration, as the best test to ascertain the degree of 
happiness enjoved by the individuals who constitute the nation. They 
say that the principle of population is implanted so strongly in our na- 
ture, and acts in general with such resistless force, that as soon as you 
see it counteracted, you may conclude with infallible certainty that there 
is something pernicious in the laws of the country which destroys its 
happiness and impairs its condition. Let us only look to this principle 
in both ways, as it regards the free and the slave population in 
the West Indies. If you exclude Barbadoes, the entire slave popula- 
tion of our West Indian Islands amounted in 1818 to six hundred 
and seventy thousand persons. Between the years 1818 and 1824, the 
decrease in all the islands amounted to no less than 34,000—a decrease 
which, if it continues to proceed as rapidly at present, must inevitably 
lead to the utter extinction of that hapless race. Inthe island of Jamaica, 
the slaye population was, in 1818, 330,000; between 1818 and 1824, the 
decrease was 9,000 or 10,000. There was, however, no decrease in the 
free population in the same time, and yet they were living in the same 
climate, with the same blood in their veins, exposed to the same diseases, 
and liable to the same casualties. The Maroons, ina far less favourable 
situation than the Negroes, harassed by the Whites and hated by the 
Blacks, living in the mountains, and often in great want of sustenance, 
increased, in a period of little more than thirty years,—he was speaking of 
the interval between the years 1750 and 1782—to an amount almost doub- 
ling their original numbers ; and then, again, when it became necessary, 
at the close of the rebellion in 1796, that part of them should be removed, 
they were found to have increased in the years between 1810 and 1816 no 
ess than 18 per cent. and in the next five years no less than 14 per cent. on 
the numbers that were left ; and in America, where they were better lodged 
and fed, they had increased, in thirty years, 130 per cent. Let us next look 
at Trinidad : in that island the number of slaves had fallen, between 1825 
and 1829, from 23,117 to 22,136—which was a decrease of 1-34th per cent, 
What had happened in the self-same island to the same race, with the dif- 
ference only between the bondman and the free? Nature had asserted 
her rights ; human passions and human vigour had run their course, and 
the first great law of Nature had been obeyed with that prolific success 
that, from 13,995, they had increased to 16,412,—being the increase of a 
full sixth. These facts presented to the mind of a reflecting man a picture 
of wretchedness, privation, and misery of every description, all beginning 
in slavery—all contrary to the nature of human beings.” 

The other test to which he should appeal, in proof of the same result, 
was the morals of the Negroes. In Trinidad he found a population of 
16,500 slaves ; and, within the last two years, the incredible number of 
11,131 punishments had been inflicted upon that population. What were 
those crimes? In 7,644 cases, slaves were punished for refusing to work, 
absconding from plantations, insolence to their masters, and offences of 
asimilar nature. Of the other punishments 713 were for theft, and of 
these 360 were in the course of a single year. Comparing this state of 
population and crime with that of England, it would be as 280,000 convic- 
tions for larcenies. In Berbice the population was 21,000, and there there 
had been 9,000 punishments within a year. In Demerara the black popu- 
lation was 61,000, and the punishments 20,000. 


Mr. Brougham then entered into a detail of various atrocities 
which were still, he alleged, habitually practised by slave pro- 
prietors towards their unresisting victims. 

Mr. ProrHEroE seconded the motion. His support of it, how- 
ever, was likely, he said, to cost him dear, 


“Tt may be not unknown to many. members of this House, that upon 
the direct announcement of my honourable friend the member for Bristol 


that it was not his intention to offer himself again for the representation -}- 


of that city, I had publicly offered myself asa candidate, and I did this with 
the strongest assurances of support and most flattering prospects of suc- 
cess: but no sooner had J made known my decided sentiments upon the 


got question relating to slavery, than I was threatened with a most | 


ormidable opposition from the powerful body connected with the West 
India interest, those whose warmest support I had reason to expect fell 
from my side, with the intention of setting up against my honourable 
friend who had retired, or some other person belonging to the West India 
interest, or known to be a sure supporter of the views which they enter- 
tain. I have been implored, in consequence, by my nearest connexions, 
if I cannot bring myself to oppose the motion, at all events to absent my- 
self from the House this night. But those advisers little know the spirit 
by which my public conduct has been actuated, if they imagine that any 
personal consequences to myself can possibly influence my attendance or 
my vote in this House; and even if, as it is too probable, my cause may 
succumb under the weight of such domineering interest, it will be a sub- 
ject of lasting congratulation to myself, as it is of present satisfaction, that 
the last vote I shall have given in this Parliament will have been in the 
sacred cause of humanity.” 


Mr. Keitx Dove tas replied at some length to Mr. Brougham ; 
the accuracy of whose statements he denied. 

Mr. Witt1am Smit supported the motion. 

Mr. Witmor Horton showed some important inconsistencies 
in the course of which the Abolitionists wished to prescribe to the 
Legislature. In lieu of Mr. Brougham’s resolution, he proposed 

‘the following. 

“1. That the resolutions of this House of the 15th May 1823, distinctly eontem- 
plated, on the one hand, the ultimate participation bytheslayes in his Majesty’s Colo- 
nies, ‘in those civil rights and a enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects ;’ and, on the other, the accomplishment. of that purpose, subject to the 
* fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private property.” 3 

: bin bag re ae oy which have been aruet by oanent, the most 
qu e and expedient for the accom ment o! ese two distinct pledges, are 
Bees tocnd is ee cat , 


ous Orders in Council which have been issued in the a 
and which have been successively laid on the table Brie Howse: sed 








** 3. That it appears to this House, that the only part of that’ neW system of law 
which has met with serious remonstrance and protest, in consequence of its ten. 
deney being presumed to prejudice the equitable interests of private property, has 
been those enactments which in the first instance introduced the principle of what 
has been called ‘ compulsory manumission.’ 

“4, That it is the opinion of this House, that, as longas the money-price received 
by the master for a manumitted slave shall enable him to purchase a slave of equi- 
valent value, no injury can accrue from the abstraction Woosh slave, beyond that 
character of injury which is dt all times inseparable from a forced comimutation of 
property, though attended with the fairest principle of compensation. 

** 5. That it is the opinion of the House, that the clauses introduced into the Order 
in Council of the 2nd February 1830, do secure an equitable principle of manumis- 


sion, as far as it is possible to carry such a principle into effect by legislative enact- 
ments. 


“6. That this House is at the same time of opinion, that the classes in that Order 
in Council, which prohibit absolutely all contribution from private individuals or 
corporate bodies, towards the manumission of aslayve, require essential modification, 

“7, That this House fally appreciates the degree of caution with which it is ne- 
cessary to legislate, in all.matters affecting the equitable interests of property to'the 
conservation of which this House is pledged; and that it will direct its unceasing 
attenfion to the cause and effect of this change of legislation imthe ceded Colonies, 
for the purpose of satisfying, in the fullest sense, the distinct and difficult pledges of 
Parliament, above cited from the resolutions of 1823, which resolutions equally con- 
templated the interests of the master, and the wellbeing of the slave. 

“*8, That the change of law in the ceded Colonies being now, fully and satisfac- 
torily accomplished, with the exception above-mentioned, this House is entirely 
prepared to expect, that the Colonial legislatures will voluntarily and completely in- 
corporate into their respective codes of law, at the earliest possible period, those 
ameliorations in the laws affecting the slave population, which are now in complete 
operation in the ceded Colonies, and which may not hitherto have been adopted by 
the Colonial Legislatures.” 

Sir George Murray was not prepared to ‘adopt either Mr. 
Brougham’s resolution, or those of Mr. Horton, which he had now 
only heard for the first time. 

As to the resolution of the honourable and learned member for Knares- 
borough, he did not find it possible for him to concur init; and he should 
be sincerely glad if the honourable and learned member would consent 
not to press it, for several reasons—first, on account of the deserted state 
of the benches ; from which the inference necessarily drawn, when the 
division went forth to the world, and above all to the Colonies, would 
be, that that important question had been listened to with little interest 
in the House of Commons. Now, this he should much regret; because 
he was anxious, whatever might be the opinion of the House respecting 
this great question of slavery, that it should go out to the Colonies with 
all that weight which the expression of any decision upon the part of a 
large body of honourable members must necessarily convey with it. He 
did not much approve of the idea of pledging the next Parliament to any 
line of conduct respecting that important question ; it would be far better 
to leave that Parliament to consider the question without any previous 
pledge being imposed upon them, and especially in so very thin a House. 
Besides, that resolution went to an extent to which he could not fol- 
low—it went, not only to the mitigation of slavery, but it pledged the 
ultimate abolition of slavery altogether. In saying this, however, he 
trusted it was unnecessary for him to state his dislike to slavery: he con- 
sidered that the condition of slavery was injurious both to the master and 
the slave, and was equally inconsistent with humanity and with the reli- 
gion they profess. But what they had to consider, was the actual state 
of things without reference, to abstract principles. The property in a 
slave was as much property, as much under the protection of the law, as 
any other possession whatever. 

Mr. Orway Cave and Sir Francis Burpetr supported the 
motion ; the latter very temperately. 

Sir Ropert Peet opposed the motion, and repeated some of 
Sir George Murray’s arguments. 

He did not attribute the state of the House to indifference or apathy, 
but to the time at which it had been deemed necessary to bring forward 
the question. He also objected tothe words of the motion, which went 
to pledge the House to discuss the subject, without at the same time say- 
ing any thing of the compensation to be afforded to those whom he must 
call the unfortunate holders of these slaves. Besides, circumstances 
might render the performance of such a pledge umadvisable ; and if it 
were given and not fulfilled, the character of the House would be 
lowered. He could not pledge himself to the abolition of slavery without 
knowing the mode in which that abolition was to be effected. In the 
resolutions of 1823, the claims of compensation had been admitted, and 
it ought to be declared now. He confessed that if he were to ask himself 
by what title he held a slave, he could give no satisfactory answer; but 
in the House of Commons the claims for compensation could not be 
denied, and the rights of the masters, as well as those in whose favour 
they were called on to_pledge themselves; ought to be considered. 

-For Mr. Brougham’s motion, 27 ; against it, 56. 

4, Forcery Bitz. The third reading in the House of Lords 
took place on Tuesday. ; 

Lord HoLtanp moved the recommitment of the bill. Nega- 
tived without a division. ; 

Lord Wynrorp proposed to make the forgery of the attestation 
of a power of attorney a capital offence. 

The Lorp CHanceELLor observed, that that would be contrary 
to the spirit of the bill; the object of which was to mitigate, not 
to increase the severity of the law. | : f 

Lord Wynrorp disclaimed such intention ; but, after a few 
words from Lord TenrERDEN, withdrew his proposition. 

The bill was then passed. 


5. Beer Bitz. The final struggle against this bill was made - 
Monday. The Duke of Ricumonp, however, said, he did no 
wish to destroy the bill—he only wished that the changes in- 
tended should be effected gradually and cautiously. nik 

When the Parliament declared the system of bounties bad, oat . n “ 
abolish these bounties suddenly, but gave time for a ee c =: 
amounting in one case to no less than ten years. He s ae mor ood 
clause he had brought forward the other evening; and ae. pao of 
rejected as then, he should move that the operation of the . sho nm 
postponed for one year at least. He would ask the noble Du “ per +5 
whether he should object to a clause inflicting hard labour on thos eed 
might be imprisoned under the provisions of the bill? and to PI oped 
declaring that no peace-officer or constable should keep one ? noe 
houses 2 He should also propose that no person who had rersive pe E 
chial assistance should, within twelve months afterwards, be suffe en 
take out a licence under ‘this pi and that the securities for perso 

icen uld be rated householders. iia 
ieerhe Duke of WexiincTon had no objection to some of these 


‘amendments—for instance, that which related to the security to 
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be given by rated householders, he should be happy to propose 
himself, 

As to excluding constables from ger! aig these houses, he begged to 
remind the noble Duke, that the office of constable was a burden, 
and that a benefit ought not to be refused,to a man because a pub- 
lic burden had already been imposed on him, As to the clause 
for adding hard labour to imprisonment, he begged to remind the 
noble Duke that the man was only to be imprisoned for non-payment 
of penalties; that these penalties were a deot, and that it was not 
usual in legislation to inflict hard labour on a debtor. With re- 
spect to the injury that this Bill would occasion to the publican, he re- 
ferred the nobie Duke to the Report taken before the Committee of the 
other House, when it was stated that these publicans enjoyed an immense 
revenue, arising from the profits occasioned by this licensing system. In 
some cases they obtained 700l. or 8001 a-year on an outlay of 20001. or 
30001. Such profits on such a small advance of capital were enormous ; 
and he thought no great injury would be inflicted on these publicans in 
depriving them of profits so obtained, and in giving the country the op- 
portunity of deriving full enjoyment from the other measure relating to 
beer. He begged to observe, too, that some parts of the publicans’ trade— 
such, for instance, as the spirit trade—would not be touched by this bill, 

Several verbal amendments were made, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s negatived. The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 
The Duke of Rrcumonp, however, declared, that he was so dissa- 
tisfied with the bill, that he should move a Committee on it next 
session, 


6. Courror Srssion Bitt. In moving the second reading of 
this bill, on Monday, the Lorp CHANCELLOR volunteered some 
explanations respecting a petition which Lord Lauderdate had lately 
presented from the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, praying 
for the postponement ofthe nreasure. 

That petition, praying for delay, had not been presented by his noble 
friend until the month of July; but it had been drawn up and signed, 
and was probably in the hands of his noble friend in the month of May. 
Now it appeared to him that in fairness his noble friend should have men- 
tioned the date of the petition; and particularly as that respectable and 
learned body the Faculty of Advocates had, since the preparing of the pe. 
tition, had a committee on the bill, investigating it clause by clause, and 
had subsequently, at a public meeting, convened to consider the merits of 
the bill, approved every part of it. and passed a resolution, “that the 
Dean of Faculty should communicate their determination to such noble 
lords and members of the other House of Parliament as had been charged 
with their previous petition.’ The fact was, that, with one exception— 
the Incorporated Solicitors of the Inferior Courts in Edinburgh—there 
was no substantive petition against the measure. 

The Earl of Epon did not oppose the bill, but he was not dis- 
posed to give his assent without greater deliberation and inquiry. 

What he objected to was, the uniting trial by jury to the Court of Ses. 
sion; and he contended that, whatever might be the feeling among the 
people of Scotland, or of the legal profession in Scotland in its favour, 
the Legislature were bound not to yield to their wishes unless they 
were clearly satisfied the change would be beneficial. To unite Equity 
with Law in this manner, he was satisfied would be prejudicial; and 
although the Judges in Equity had the power of calling a Jury to their as- 
sistance in this country, the practice had been abandoned time out of 
mind. There could not, indeed, bea more perfect system for that pur- 
pose than the present; for the Judge, when it became necessary to ascer- 
tain a fact through the means of a Jury, had the advantage of sending 
that fact to be tricd by those whose minds were unbiassed and unaffected 
by any thing they might have known of the previous proceedings. 

The Earl of Rosstyn supported the bill. 

Lord Wynrorp observed, that the subject was not yet ripe for 
the decision of their Lordships, and for that reason he moved an 
amendment, that the bill be read a second time this day six 
months—giving notice that he meant, some time afterwards, to 
move that a committee be appointed to consider the subject. 

Earl Grosvenor and Lord MELvILie supported the bill: 

Lord Lauperpate opposed the bill, and said the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates were still opposed to it as it now stood. 

He knew that, for he had a letter in his pocket from the Dean of the 
Faculty, a letter which he had received this very day. This bill was most 
improper in itself, and was most awkwardly worded. Inall former acts 
of this sort, the old acts had been repealed, and new provisions made; 
but no such thing had been-done here, and the law of one part of this 
bill and of another exhibited. no degree of consistency whatever. They 
had a law of the Court of Session in the shape of orders and practice, and 
another of the two Houses of Parliament; and until these were reconciled 
to each other, he defied any man to carry this bill into execution. 

The bill was read a second time. It was in Committee on 
Wednesday ; when the Earl of MANsFrEeLp expressed his wish for 
delay, and surprise to hear it stated that jury trial was universally 
popular in Scotland: ‘ 

Lord Wynrorp proposed as an amendment, that the system of 
trial by jury, which under the bill would be confined to the Court 
of Session, should be extended to the proceedings in the Sheriff's 
Courts. There was no argument in favour of the former that did 
not, a fortiori, apply to the Sheriff's Courts, which exercised an 
extensive jurisdiction in Scotland, particularly in those. cases 
ay “eg for loss of property, which were best determined by 

Lord: Metvi..e was sure that no perscn connected with Seot- 
land could approve of the amendment, because it was opposed to 
the opinions and wishes of' those in that country most conversant 
with and interested in the proceedings of the Sheriffs Courts. 

e amendment was negatived. 





We noticed in our second edition last week, the fall of Algiers, 
and the capture of 1500 cannon with the ships in the harbour; 
whieh were the only particulars mentioned in the telegraphic des- 
patch received at the’ French Embassy. Thi despatches of the 
commianders of the expedition have since arrived. They are dated 
at the’ Cassaba or citadelof the town: From these we learn, that 
thougti the investment of the fort of the Emperor commenced off 





the 29th, it was not until the 4th that the batteries were un- 
masked. It was the judicious plan of Count Bourmont to open 
with as formidable a fire as his means enabled him, in order that 
the impression on the enemy might be the more immediate. The 
firing commenced at daybreak ; and at eight o'clock the guns of 
the fort were silenced, with great loss on the part of the enemy, 
whose embrasures, from their width, offered a fair mark to their 
assailants. It appeared afterwards, that when the cannonade 
ceased, the soldiers left the fort in a body, complaining aloud that 
they were sacrificed for no purpose, and that in consequence 
the Dey ordered the magazine to be fired. The explosion took 
place at about ten o'clock; and the noise that accompanied it is 
said to have been heard for sixty miles round. The smoke and 
dust were no sooner cleared away, than the general commanding 
in the trenches advanced and took possession of the ruins. Aft 
two o'clock, a flag of truce was brought to General Bourmon'; 
and after some delay, in which several attempts were made to pro- 
cure better terms, the Cassaba and other forts of the town were 
agreed to be given up to the French at discretion; the only con- 
dition stipulated being the personal freedom of the Dey and his 
family, and the security of the religion, liberty, and property of 
the inhabitants. The surtender took place at noon of the 5th. 

While Bourmonrt was attacking the fort of the Emperor, Ad- 
miral RosaMEx, with a detachment of the fleet, cannonaded the 
sea-batteries. He was proceeding to renew the cannonade after 
the blowing up of the magazine, when the flag of truce that 
afterwards went to General Bourmonr prevented him. No 
la‘er despatches than those of the 5th and 6th have been re- 
ceived; but the Messager des Chamtres, on the faith of 
private letters, asserts that the treasures found in the Pachalik 
will more than suffice to defray the expenses of the expedition. 
If this be the case, the French General has been successful in 
every point of view. It was at first thought that he had granted 
more favourable terms than the Turks were entitled to; but it 
had been ascertained that the defences of the town were mined, 
and that the Dey was determined, had any attempt been made on 
his personal freedom, to blow up the town, and trust to the confu- 
sion that must have ensued for his safety. He is described, by the 
officer who visited him to make arrangements for the staff at the 
Cassaba, as little, old, and ugly. No accounts of the French losses 
have been received; but they are not supposed to be great. On 
the whole, we may repeat, now that we’ are in possession of the 
details, the observation which we used when the first intelligence 
of the fact reached us:—“ General Bourmont has done all that 
could be asked of a prudent leader and a brave soldier; and must 
be ranked henceforth among the first of the long list of honourable 
names of which the milifary history of France justly boasts. We 
bade God speed him, when he set out, for his warfare was one 
which humanity and religion could contemplate without disappro- 
bation. We sineerely rejvice with him and his country in the issue 
of his great undertaking. Compared with his achievement, even 
that of our own gallant Exmourn seems little. We only scotched 
the snake, our neighbours have killed it.” ; 

The question of what is to be done with the African conquests, 
is still keenly agitated by the Parisian journals; but, as it seems 
to us, more zealously than wisely. The Opposition prints clamour 
for their colonization; which call, they imagine, the Ministry 
dare neither obey nor refuse. If they, obey it is argued that 
England will interfere ; if they refuse, the advantages and fame of 
the expedition arelost. We believe that the Ministry will retain 
Algiers, and we believe that they had no other intention from the 
beginning. Neither do we think that any one has a right to dis- 
pute their resolution, whatever may be his opinion of its expedi- 
ency. England may interfere by her Ambassador—she may ask 
for explanations—she has already done so, but she will not inter- 
fere in any other way. 

The Paris papers which arrived last night, mention an approach- 
ing congress to be held in that metropolis, the principal object of 
which will be to arrange the form of occupation. The Duke of 
WELLINGTON, in Parliament last night, alinded to the same sub- 
ject. The readers of our second edition will recollect that we an- 
nouneéed last week the fact of a congress being in contemplation. 
It is supposed that it will very speedily assemble. It will, how- 
ever, be an affair of substance rather than form: the parade of a 
meeting such as that of Verona or of Laybach would not suit the 
ideas of the Parisians nor their present inclinations towards 
Government. 





The elections go on as they did before the news of General 
Bourmont's victory was received. The Ministry had talked of 
setting up Admiral Duprrerre for Paris; but from the predomi- 
nance of the Constitutional party, such an attempt would be quite 
hopeless. 








FUNERAL OF KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
THE LYING IN STATE. 
Tut preparations for the exhibition of the remains of George the 
Fourth to the vulgar gaze of those whose scrutiny when living he was 
so averse from encountering, were barely completed an hour before the 
period appointed for the opening of the doors of Windsor Castle to ad- 
mit'the crowds that beset them. So late as nine o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, the hammers of the upholsterers had not entirely ceased, and! 
the carpenters engaged in forming the scaffolding, on which the funerab 
procession’ was to: move forward, were still busy, when the ceremony of 
tlie lying in state was in progress. The numbers who visited Windsor 
from the ntrgierous towns and villages around, as well as from the metro- 
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polis, were considerable, but not greater than the splendour of the pa- 
geant might have been supposed capable of attracting. . Twenty thou- 
sand is calculated to have been the utmost amount; which forms a very 
small proportion of the population within five-and-twenty miles of 
Windsor. When we hear, therefore, of every vehicle, costly or common, 
being in requisition on the occasion, we must receive the account with 
some grains of allowance. Still the bustle of twenty thousand people 
crowding to one spot was not small; and many, who had gone far to 
see the sight which the Castle presented on Wednesday and Thursday, 
were fain to trudge home ungratified. 

The visitors to the lying in state were divided into two classes. The 
aristocracy, with the proper regard for rank which obtains in our free 
and commercial country, were indulged with ready and easy access ; and 
in the chamber where the coffin lay, they were judiciously screened, by a 
railing, from the vulgar contact of the unticketed many. The latter 
had to wind their way amidst numerous obstructions, and to attain their 
object by repeated attempts and a more circuitous route. As, however, 
the purpose of both classes was pleasure, it is asserted, with much of plau- 
sibility, that the select, with all the advantages of their briefer and less 
tortuous passage, saw less and enjoyed less than their more humble and 
apparently less favoured brethren, whose transitions from gay to grave 
and from light to shade were made less abruptly, and whose patient 
waiting on only added to the zest of their ultimate admission. 

The exterior arrangements for the gradual and decorous approach of 
the public are described as exceedingly good. The entrance for the no- 
bility and carriage visitors was by the way of the temporary gate oppo- 
site the Long Walk, and up the ascent to George the Fourth’s Gate, 
into the great Quadrangle. The public were admitted by Henry the 
Eighth’s Gate, through the lower ward, to the North Terrace; and 
thence, by a temporary stair, to the state apartments. Across the path- 
way several barriers of strong quartering were erected; and at each 
barrier were stationed parties of the Thames Police, under the control of 
Sir Richard Birnie, assisted by Townsend, Sayer, and other principal 
officers of Bow Street. These precautions, however, were almost unne- 
cessary ; for, though the throng was considerable, it was by no means 
overwhelming. In order to admit the public, it was necessary that the 
platform, which occupied a considerable portion of the Lower Court, and 
by which the coffin and its attendants were to pass to St. George’s Cha- 
pel, should be crossed : for this purpose a part of it was railed off, so as 
to keep the visitors distinct from the workmen, who were still in active 
employ about various portions of the necessary preparations. 

The first barrier was opposite to the Poor Knights’ houses, about half- 
way up the Lower Court ; the second was a few yards short of the plat- 
form, and almost immediately under the mound which forms the founda. 
tion of the Round Tower; the third was the iron gate, which on com- 
mon occasions forms one of the passages from the Lower Court to the 
Castle Terrace. The escape from between the barriers to the freedom 
of the Terrace, seems to have inspired one of our contemporaries, from 
whom the particulars of our description are partly taken, with a fit of 
similitudinizing, of a very intense character. ‘* While in the Court-yard,” 
he says, ‘‘ the feeling (as the fact) was that of being pent up between 
two walls with a cloud of dust to be inhaled proceeding from the con 
stant motion of persons pushing forward for their earliest opportunity ; 
but when the terrace was attained, the whole of that splendid view which 
its commanding situation affords was at once thrown open: Oxford, 
Berkshire, Hertford, Bucks, Middlesex, and Surry presented their well- 
cultivated landscapes in turn, and the even-running Thames—the same 
which Pope so sweetly wooed, and Denham so smoothly sung—was to 
be traced through its sinuous course. Nature’s philosopher, as it were, 
splitting meadows as logicians split hairs, and ever and anon, where fancy 
suited, running in a circle, us metaphysicians argue.” 

After ascending a temporary stair from the North Terrace, the 
visitors passed through a long, circuitous, and dimly-lighted room, the 
walls and ceiling of which were covered with black cloth, into the 
King’s Guard-chamber. In this chamber, which was narrowed into a 
passage by black draperies, stood a number of the Horse Guards ; the 
dim light of the sconces, scattered here and there along the walls, faintly 
gleaming on their helmets and cuirasses. The Presence Chamber, 
which was the next in the suite, was hung with black in the same way, 
and lined by the Yeomen of the Guard, their partisans clothed with black 
crape. Having passed through this apartment, the company came at 
once to the King’s Drawing-room—the room in which the mortal re- 
mains of George the Fourth were reposing. The Royal coffin, partially 
exposed to view by the turning back of the pall with which it was co- 
vered, stood upon a raised platform beneath a canopy of purple cloth. 
At the head sat Lord Strathaven, as Lord of the Bedchamber in Wait- 
ing, supported by General Sir William Houston, and the Honourable 
Mr. Townsend, as Groom of the Bedchamber.. On the coffin were de- 
posited the Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom, and the Royal 
Crown of Hanover; at the foot stood two Pursuivants bare-headed, in 
their emblazoned tabards; and on each side were arranged the Gentle- 
men Ushers, and members of the band of Gentlemen Pensioners support- 
ing the Union banner, and the banners of St. George, of Scotland, of 
Ireland, of Hanover, and of Brunswick; and, pendant, beneath the 
canopy, above the coffin, was displayed the royal standard of England. 
The apartment was draped in black ;—the ceiling with gussets diverging 
from the centre in the manner of a marquee, and the walls were festooned 
in columns extending from the floor to the ceiling. On each side of the 
coffin were three stupendous wax-lights in massive candlesticks of silver, 
(one authority says gold); and on the walls were numerous silver 
sconces, intermingled with heraldic emblazonments. On the left hand 
of the avenue was a raised platform, part of which was occupied by the 
Pages and officers on guard ;, and the centre of which was so arranged as 
to form a promenade for those who were admitted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s tickets, and whose ingress and egress were ina different part of 
the building. Through the chamber of deceased sovereignty, the public 
passed on in one continuous stream, from ten in the morning until four 
in the afternoon ; at which hour the ceremony closed for the day. 

The heat, throughout the whole of Wednesday, was very great; and 
5 passing through the different apartments it was almost insupport- 
able, 

On Thursday, as might have been expected, the number of candidates 
for admission was considerably greater, and the pressure was propor 
tionably increased. No accident, however, happened, nor did it appear 
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that much inconvenience was suffered. The weather was fortunately 
cool. The pageant, of course, differed in no respect from that of the 
former day, unless in the attendants; Lords Glenlyon and Fife having 
been substituted for Lord Strathaven and Lord Howe. 

THE FUNERAL. 

At a late hour on Wednesday night, a party of Artillery, with twelve 
nine-pounders, had arrived from Woolwich, and bivouacked under the 
trees of the Long Walk. At four o’clock on Thursday morning they 
commenced firing, and continued to fire every five minutes during the 
day. At the same hour the bells in St. George’s Chapel and in Windsor 
Church began to toll, and thus gave notice to Windsor and its visitors, 
that the preparations for the last ceremony were all but completed. 

From nine o’clock in the morning till the hour of closing the apart. 
ments, the road leading from the High Street of Windsor to the Castle 
was filled with a dark moving mass of persons, either going to or return- 
ing from it. About one o’clock, the crowd had,become so dense, that it 
was deemed advisable tu place a company of the Coldstream Guards loosely 
across the road, in order to prevent the occurrence of accidents from the 
severity of the pressure. At three o’clock the Castle gates were closed ; 
to the great disappointment of many persons who had come from the 
country to gratify their curiosity, but who failed in their object, owing to 
the late hour of their arrival. During the whole of the day, fresh arri« 
vals were taking place every miziute, the town was in a complete bustle, 
and the High Street was filled with carriages of every description. Ac- 
commodation was difficult to obtain; and in several instances parties who 
had not been able to procure sitting-room in the inns, were seen regaling 
themselves as well as they could in the vehicles which had brought them 
to Windsor. The horses were as badly off as their masters, for the 
stables were all occupied, and thus they were obliged to stand in the street 
and devour in their harness the scanty provender which their drivers 
could find for them. 

About two o’clock, Sir Hussey Vivian, to whom the command of the 
troops in the town was intrusted, left the Castle, and went along with 
Colonel Macdonald to Frogmore to meet his Majesty. At half-past two, 
his Majesty and his Royal Consort, who had been escorted from Bushy 
Park by a troop of Lancers, arrived at Frogmore. 

At six o’clock, a body of cavalry began to line the streets leading to 
the Castle, keeping a space clear for the convenience of those who had 
tickets of admission to the funeral. Shortly afterwards, the different 
regiments of Foot Guards took their position upon the platform in the 
Lower Court. At the same time, the individuals who had tickets for the 
North Aisle and the Lower Court began to arrive in great numbers. The 
Eton boys marched in a sort of procession from their College to the 
Castle, accompanied by their tutors and masters, and seemed almost nu- 
merous enough to take the place by storm; and they ultimately con- 
trived to obtain, by dint of importunity and some small violence, one of 
the best places in the Chapel. 

About seven o’clock, a battalion of the Foot Guards was marched into 
the Lower Court, and placed in close file along the sides within the 
platform. The strangers were allowed to stand close to the platform on. 
There were no horsemen, as was the case at the funeral of 
George the Third, except a few of the Horse Guards, who were placed 
at distant intervals outside the line occupied by the spectators; and they 
did not in any way ineommode those who came to witness the procession. 
About half-past seven o’clock, the Duke of Wellington, and in a short 
time afterwards the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, 
Chester, Lincoln, and Winchester, Sir Robert Peel, and the Earl of 
Radnor, passed up the platform on their way to the state apartments, 
Sir Robert Peel wore the Windsor uniform. His Majesty King Wil. 
liam had previously arrived, escorted by a detachment of the Life 
Guards and Blues; the Queen did not, as it had been announced she 
would, accompany him. His Majesty was dressed in black. 

At half-past eight, the trumpets and kettle-drums announced that the 
preparations for the movement of the procession had commenced. A band 
of trumpets and drums was stationed at that part of the platform which 
enters the Lower Court. They played the “‘ Dead March in Saul,” and 
continued playing until the procession had advanced to the place where 
they were stationed. It was now getting dusky, and lighted flambeaux 
were given to every fifth soldier along the line. From the moment the 
trumpets and drums began, every voice was hushed, and nothing was 
heard but the music, and occasionally the tread of some officer passing 
along the platform. It was originally intended that the procession should 
move exactly at nine o’clock ; but the preparations being ready some time 
before, the period was hastened by nearly half an hour. When the pro- 
cession began, two rockets were let off as a signal to the Artillery in the 
Long Walk, which then commenced firing minute-guns, and continued 
until another rocket announced that the ceremony was concluded. The 
appearance of the procession, as it entered that part of the platform which 
was situated in the Lower Court, was imposing. The slow and solemn ~ 
music, the silence of the spectators, and sombre appearance of the 
troops leaning on their reversed muskets, and the stillness and serenity 
of the evening, all contributed to give effect to the spectacle. 

About half-past nine, the head of the procession made its appearance 
in the interior of St. George’s Chapel. From the greater number of 
lights, the glitter and occasional disarrangements were there more ob- 
vious ; and the narrow space, while it was injurious to the pageant as a 
whole, aggravated the defects of its parts. There was little solemnity 
observable among the spectators; and in so miscellaneous a group, 
whom motives of curiosity alone had brought together, it was not to be 
expected that there should be any marked display of grief. The actors 
in the procession were huddled together ; and portliness of person was 
for its possessor a distinction that neither rank nor dignity could attain 
to. His Majesty walked on unseen, and the Duke of W ellington bse 
quite passed over in the crowd of taller and more consequential pers _ 
that surrounded him. The Times complains strongly of the want 0 
management in this part of the ceremony. ‘“‘ It seemed as 4 pa aie 
vants of the Household, the’ friends of the carpenters and up - ere . 
the petty tradesmen of the town, had been admitted, to the ww nay e 
all those who, from public character and official situation, ought to have 
been allowed a free access to the funeral of the Sovereign. We never 
saw so motley, so rude, so ill-managed a body of persons, They who 
first entered, not only seized the best places, but prevented others from 
taking any. As far, therefore, as regards the North Aisle, there was 
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nothing to attract the attention of the discerning spectator, but the 
noble appearance of the Life Guardsmen, who lined the two sides of the 
avenue, from the door of the aisle to the entrance of the choir. Without 
them, and the beautiful music, the procession would have been not 
merely a tedious but a paltry pageant.’’ Perhaps all that we are fairly 
justified in inferring from this querulous description, is that the party 
who sketched it was inconveniently placed. In the country, where 
realities have still a place in men’s thoughts, the advantage of the press 
is not so very obvious as in Iondon; and people who go to see sights are 
more anxious to gratify themsélves and their friends than to accommo- 
date the important persons whose business it is to tell what was seen. 

The gradually increasing swell of the trumpets, and the hollow sound 
of the muffled drums, had for some time reached the ears of the visitors 
in the Choir; and about ten o’clock the funeral train entered. 

The Choir, under the direction of Sir George Smart, aided by Messrs. 
Knyvett, Vaughan, Sale, Salmon, Hawes, Welsh, Goulding, and Clark, 
took part in the service as the coffin entéred. The Dean, Subdean, and 
Canons of St. George’s Chapel were at the south door to receive the 
procession. The choristers of the Chapel Royal were stationed at the 
entrance with wax tapers. The music was from Handel, Purcell, and 
Croft. While the Choir were singing, the procession advanced through 
the great door of the organ-loft, and the Heralds had marshalled it upon 
the floor of the Choir. The King was immediately behind the coffin: 
he walked to the edge of the aperture which led to the tomb, where a 
chair, covered with black velvet, was provided for his Majesty’s use. 
The Dean and Canons advanced within the rails of the chancel, filing off 
right and left before the communion-table, which was covered with 
massive plate. The Dukes of Devonshire, Buckingham, St. Alban’s, 
Beaufort, and other Knights present, took their seats in the stalls in 
the body of the Choir. The Earl Marshal stood near his Majesty; the 
Duke of Wellington, who was in his Field Marshal’s uniform, 
remained behind the Royal chair during the service; their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, Gloucester, and Prince 
Leopold, sat on stools covered with purple velvet on each side 
of the King. Their mourning cloaks were richly embroidered, and 
ef Prince Leopold wore a General’s uniform. A dense body of ncblemen 
and gentlemen filled the body of the Choir; and there was a gloom and 
duskiness from the smoke of the tapers and flambeaux, which, while it 
did not prevent the principal actors in the solemnity from being seen, 
increased the effect of the picture by the mass of shade which it cast 
upon the inferior groups. 

The general arrangement was as follows, but the line was frequently 
broken : 

Trumpets and Kettle-drums, and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 
Drums and Fifes of the Royal Household. 
Trumpets and Kettle-drums of the Royal Household. 
Knight Marshal’s Men, tivo and two, with black staves. 
Knight Marshal’s Officers, 
The Knight Marshal. 
Poor Knights of Windsor. 
Pages of his Majesty. 
Pages of his late Majesty. 
Apothecary to his } sty. 
Apothecary to his late Majesty. Surgeons to his late Majesty. 
The Curate of Windsor. The Vicar of Windsor. 
Z Gentlemen Ushers Quarterly Waiters to his late Majesty. 
Pages of Honour to his late Majesty. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to. his late Majesty. 
Sergeant Surgeon to his late Majesty. 
Physicians to his late Majesty. 
Household Chaplain to his late Majesty. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg, 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
Equerries to his Royat Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 
Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
Aides-de-camp to his late Majesty. 
Quarter-Master-General. Adjutant-General, 
Equerries to his late Majesty. 
Clerk Marshaland First Equerry to his late Majesty. 
Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 
Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty. 
Master of the Robes to his late Majesty. 
3 The Members of the Royal Hanoverian Mission. 
Pe The Lords of the Admiralty, attended by their Secretaries, 
; Solicitor-General. Attorney-General, 
Barons of the Exchequer. 
Justices of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Justices of the Courtof King’s Bench. 
The Lord Chief Baron of The Lord Chief Justice of 
the Exchequer. the Common Pleas. 
The Vice-Chancellor of England. The Master of the Rolls. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Comptroller of his late Majesty’s Treasurer of his late Majesty’s 
; Household. Household. 
Privy Councillors (not Peers), attended by the Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 
Pursuivant. 
Eldest Sons of Barons. 
Eldest Sons of Viscounts. 
Pursuivant. 
Barons. 
Pursuivant. 
Bishops. 
Pursuivant. 
Eldest Sons of Earls. 
Herald. 
Viscounts. 
Eldest Sons of Marquisses. 
Herald. 
Earls. 
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Herald. 
Eldest Sons of Dukes, 
ferald. 
, Marquisses, 
; Herald. 
Dukes. 
ce Herald. 
4 The Minister of State of Hanover. 
The Earl Marshal of England. The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
The Lord Priyy Seal. The Lord President of the Council, 
The Lord Chancellor. 
The Archbishop of Cauterbury. 
Norroy King of Arms. 
Lords of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber. 
é : Gold Stick. 
: Captain of the Yeomen Captain of the Hon. Band of 
of the Guard. Gentlemen Petisioners. 
Groom of the Stole ta his late Master of the Horse to his 
Majesty. ‘ late Majesty. 





Banners borne by Peers. 
The Banner of Brunswick. The Banner of Hanover. 
The Banner of Ireland. The Banner of Scotland, 
The Banner of St. George. The Union Banner. 
THE ROYAL STANDARD. 


Supporter, THE ROYAL CROWN OF HANOVER, Supporter, 
Gentleman borne on a Purple Velvet Cushion, by Blanc Coursier Gentleman 
Usher. King of Arms. Usher. 
Supporter, THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Supporter, 
Gentleman borne on a Purple Velvet Cushion, by Clarencieux Gentleman 
Usher. King of Arms, Usher. 


Master of his late 
Majesty’s Household, 
Gentleman 
Usher. 


The Lord Steward of his late Majesty’s 
Household. 
The Lord Chamberlain of his late 
Majesty’s Household, 


Keeper of his late 

Majesty’s Privy Purse, 

Gentleman 
Usher. 
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Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, bearing 
his Rod. 

The Cap of Maintenance, The Sword of State, 

Borne by the Marquis of Winchester. Borne by the Duke of Wellington. 

THE CHIEF MOURNER—THE KING, 

in along purple cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Garter em- 

broidered thereon, wearing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, the 

Thistle, St. Patrick, andthe Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, attended 

by His Royal Highness Prince George of Cumberland. 

Train Bearers—The Dukes of Buckingham and Beaufort. 
Sixteen Peers, Assistants to the Chief Mourner. 
PRINCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of berland, in a long black cloak, with the 
the Order of the Garter embroidered Star of the Order of the Garter em- 
thereon, and wearing the Collars of the broidered thereon, and wearing the 
Garter, the Thistle, and the Royal Ha- Collars of the Garter, the Bath, St, 
noyerian Guelphic Order. His Train Patrick, and the Royal Hanoverian 
borne by two Gentlemen of His Royal Guelphic Order. His Train borne by 
Highness’s Household. two Gentlemen of His Royal Highness’s 
Household. 

His Royal H'ghness the Duke of Glous 
cester, in a long black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter em- 
broidered thereon, and wearing the 
Collars of the Garter, the Bath, and 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; 
his Train borne by two Gentlemen of 
his Royal Highness’s Household. 


First Gentleman Usher 
Daily Waiter to His 
late Majesty. 


Garter Principal Kingof Arms, 
bearing his Sceptre. 


Supporter, 
A Duke. 
‘and V 

‘soysoddng 


His Royal Highness the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Ceburg, in a long black cloak, 
with the Star of the Order of the 
Garter embroidered thereon, and wear- 
ing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, 
and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order ; his Train borne by two Gentle- 
err of his Royal Highness’s House- 

A Royal Guard of Honour, composed of 140 rank and file, with officers and non- 
commissioned officers in equal proportions, from the King’s Company, the Cold- 
stream, and 3rd Regiments of Guards, commanded by the Captain of the King’s 
ee Gentlemen Pensioners, with their axes reversed. 

Yeomen of the Guard, with their partisans reversed. 

Soon after the King was seated, the 39th and 90th Psalms were sung $ 
after which the Dean of Windsor read the Lesson ; and the first anthem, 
** Hear my prayer!” by Kent, was sung; and afterwards immediatel 
before the Collect, “*O merciful God!” thesecond anthem, by Hande 
The “‘ Dead March in Saul” followed. The Dean of Windsor read the 
first part of the service from the altar, and the conclusion from the 
right side of the vault. The performance of the psalmsand anthem lasted 
nearly two hours, The fine anthem of ‘* His body is buried in peace,’? 
was then chanted; and his Majesty, rising from his seat, retired by 
the door under the Queen’s Closet. 

When his Majesty rose to retire, he recognized and conversed fae 
miliarly with the persons who were around him; and expressed his 
thanks to the Earl Marshal, and the principal official conductors of the 
ceremony. 

After his Majesty had retired, and at the conclusion of the service, 
Sir George Nayler proclaimed the titles of the deceased Monarch, and 
broke his wand of office into the grave. A solemn voluntary was then 
played by the organist: as it was concluded before the procession left 
the Chapel, it was followed by the ‘* Dead March in Saul,’ which was 
continued until the procession had again returned into the open air. 

The coffin was only lowered about two feet below the aperture of 
the subterraneous passage ; the splendid pall was removed, as the body 
was lowered, and the state coffin exposed to view. A number of per- 
sons crowded around the vault when the ceremony was concluded : 
among them were the Dukes of St. Alban’s and Athol, the Marquises 
of Clanricarde, Salisbury, Hertford, and Conyngham, and the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The Duke of Wellington left the Choir 
immediately after the King, and joined his Majesty in the aisle of 
Edward the Fourth’s tomb. His Grace conducted the King to his car- 
riage in the Lower Ward, by the gate leading from the cloisters, and 
his Majesty drove off, escorted by a party of Lancers, to Frogmore. 

The Duke of Sussex accompanied his Majesty ; his Royal Highness 
slept at Frogmore. Beds were prepared at the Castle for the Duke of 
Gloucester, Prince Leopold, the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
Prince George, the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert Peel. 

It is not unworthy of notice, while closing our account, to observe 
on the singular tardiness whieh seems to have prevailed at the Castle, 
whether from the fewness of the workmen or the number of the masters 
we know not. Though the King had been dead for nearly three weeks, 
the works in the Choir were hardly finished when the procession set out 
from the grand staircase of the State Apartment. The carpenters had 
barely finished the canopy over the vault, and the shavings were un- 
swept from'the floor, when the minute-guns of the Park announced the 
funeral to be in motion ! 





Though the chief scene of interest on Thursday was Windsor, yet the 
appearance of the capital claims a few lines of notice. Every shop and 
place of public business, the Bank of England and a few private bankers 
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excepted, was closed, and in some instances the shutters even of private 
dwellings were up. The streets, however, were thronged with pas- 
sengers, the consequence of the cessation of all ordinary business; and 
the suburbs ‘were occupied by numerous parties who seemed inclined to 
make the day any thing buta day of sadness. Indeed, more “ tipsy 
jollity” was to be seen round London on Thursday than had been wit- 
nessed for many months, The various bells of the City tolled during 
the greater part of the day. and the monotonous sound at minute-inter- 
vals had a dismal effect on the ear. Divine service was performed in a 
few (very few) churches, besides Westminster Abbey. In the evening, 
the streets were more crowded than during’ the day, with persons 
who were attracted by the firing of the cannon at the Tower and 
in the Park. ‘Till a very late hour of the night, Fleet Street, the Strand, 
and the other great thoroughfares of the town, were unusually thronged. 
Sixty minute-guns were fired at the following. places—at Gravesend, 
Purfleet, Woolwich, the Tower of London, and in St. James’s Park. 
The firing at the Tower and in the Park commenced at nine and ended 
at ten o'clock, 





Court Movements.—The King held a Court on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Dr. Monk did homage on his elevation to the'see of Gloucester ; 
and the King approved of the designs of the three new seals for the 
Secretaries of State. His Majesty was much cheered on his arrival and 
departure. His Majesty seems resolved to encourage those demonstra- 
tions of attachment: it is said to be his intention to visit the Parks on 
foot, as was the practice of George the Third when a young man. It is 
expected that Somerset House will be honoured with a visit during the 
course of next week; and that the Opera will be similarly favoured 
during the stay in town which the levees—now fixed for the 21st and 28th, 
and ‘4th of August—will render necessary. London will not be deserted 
until a very late period of the season ; so that the end of summer pro- 
mises some c mpensation for the beginning. In the end of August the 
King and Queen go to Windsor; and in November, it is said, they will 
go to Brighton,—though such distant arrangements must be subject to 
contingencies. The various charities patronized by the late King will 
be equally patronized by the present. ‘* I shall do that much,” were his 
words on this subject, ‘* if nol more.” His Majesty has conferred on his 
consort, along with the Rangership, the House in Bushy Park, so long 
his favourite residence. Among the appointments of the week, are 
those of the Duke of Buckingham as Lord Steward, the Karl of Fowey 
as Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Belfast as Vice-Chamberlain, Marquis 
Cholmondeley as Groom of the Stole. The Marquis will also officiate 
for his mother as Deputy Chamberlain 3 which oflice has been vacated 

. by Lord Gwydyr, who held it for his mother, Lady Willoughby de 
Eresby. The office is hereditary. 

Rumovuns wantine Conrirmation.—* Itis said, in the higher 
circles,’ that the Marquis of Lansdowne is to succeed Sir R. Peel as 
Secretary of the Home Department, and that the Honourable Baronet 
will take the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, vice Mr. Goulburn; Mr. 
Huskisson to sueceed Mr. Herries ; and Lord Palmerston to resume his 
situation at the War-Office. 

East InprA House.—A special General Court of Proprietors of 
East India Stock was held yesterday, to consider of an address of condo- 
lence on the death of the late King, a::d of congratulation on his present 
Majesty's accession. -Mr. Astell, the Chairman, eulogized the virtues of 
the deceased Monarch, and expressed his confident hope and belief that 
his successor would watch over and protect the various interests of this 
great empire. He then moved an address in terms of the requisition. 
Mr. R. Jackson, in seconding the resolution, took occasion to expatiate 
on the very extensive privileges which were granted to them, as a trading 
company, by William the Third. If the Legislature refused to renew 
their present charter, they might still, by applying their resources and 
their energies to those channels of commerce to which the act of William 
the Third gave them access, become the greatest trading company in the 
world. Mr. Jackson expatiated on the many virtues which adorned the 
character of Queen Adelaide, and expressed the happiness he felt at the 
prospect of the good and cheerful days of George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte being renewed. He hoped again to see the Court, as it was 
in those days, the resort of all the virtue, beauty, and fashion of England. 
Mr. Poynder, Mr. T'wining, and General Thornton also supported the 
address ; which was carried unanimously. 





ParLIAMENTARY Reronm Assocrarion.—A meeting of the friendS 
of Parliamentary Reform took place yesterday in the Crown and Anchor: 
They mustered between three and four hundred; Mr. Monck, the 
member for Reading, in the chair. The resolutions were moved by Mr, 
Hobhouse, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hector (a member of the Reform Asso- 
ciation), Colonel Jones, and Sir Francis Burdett. They did not differ 
in essence from the resolutions usually passed on such occasions, nor 
were the arguments used to enforce them of a more novel character. 
The meeting seems to have been got up by the Westminster members 
with a view to the approaching election. Mr. Hobhouse has been ac- 
cused of directing his attention, for some years past, to trifling objects, 
piddling about gateways to the Park, Strand shopkeepers, and ladies’ 
shoemakers ; and Sir Francis has been charged with neglecting equally 
his tithes of mint and anise and the weighty matters of the law—of 
doing nothing at all. A little bustle of appearance when Parliament 
was on the eve of dissolution, was required to wipe off these imputa- 
tions. For Mr. Monck, it cannot be forgotten, that but a few days ago, 
to flatter his ale-selling constituents at Reading, he attempted to foist a 
clause intothe Beer Bill which would have utterly ruined the only measure 
of value that the session now closing has carried through ;—so much for 
his love of reform where it had so long been called for, and where its 
principles were susceptible of successful application. Mr, Hume was in 
his proper element, for he had a resolution to move against extravagance 
of expenditure. 

Mr. Monck, in taking the chair, mentioned some facts not much or 
generally known on the subject of the Irish representation. ‘ He had 
seen a curious document with respect to the representation of the sister 
kingdom. From this it appeared, that of thirty-four Irish towns, cities, 
and boroughs, which returned members to the Imperial Parliament, 
eighteen had each fewer than. one hundred constituents, and fourteen 
fewer than fifty. There were ten boroughs which had less than six- 





teen constituents each. Here, then, were ten Irish boroughs having al” 
together not one hundred and fifty constituents, yet possessing through 
their representatives in the British House of Commons as much weight 
and influence as the counties of Middlesex, York, Lancaster, and the city 
of Westminster. (Hear.) It appeared from this statement, that, in a 
Parliamentary point of view, no great good had resulted to this country 
from its union with Ireland; which, instead of infusing vigour and pu- 
rity into the House of Commons, had been the means of augmenting the 
corruption and inefficiency of a body bad enough before.” 

On the question of the expense of elections, Mr. Hume read some 
letters which he had received from the country, from electors who were 
anxious to have members who would vote constantly with Mr. Hume, 
and besought him to nominate candidates. One was froma Beverley 
elector ; in reply to whose application, Mr. Hume asked what would be 
the expense of returning such a member as the electors wished, and wag 
told three or four thousand pounds! This correspondent next stated, 
that the people of Beverley were also most anxious to have a liberal can- 
didate in place of Mr. Battley, who declined again “ coming down” with 
4. for every entire vote, and 2/. for every half one, the price usually paid 
at Beverley, which contains from 1,300 to 1,400 electors ! 

Colonel Jones entered into a lengthened and minute history of the 
borough-monger system 5 of the working of which he gave a laughable 
instance in the case of Sir Isaac Coffin. ‘* It happened that he (Colonel 
Jones) and Sir Isaac were fellow-passengers from America, In the 
course of conversation Sir Isaac said to him, ‘ Do you know, Jones, 
that I should have no objection to be a member of that jawing house, 
called the House of Commons ; I think I should make no shy figure there.’ 
(Hear, anda laugh.) Well, he thought no more of the matter, till 
walking one day near Pall-Mall, he was touched on the shoulder by his 
friend Sir Isaac, who said, ‘Do you know, cld boy, that I am a 
member of the jawing-house??, (Laughter.) ‘The devil you are, 
old gentleman, pray how did you become so?’ ‘ Why,’ explained 
Sir Isaac, ‘it was all through my friend Lord Darlington. I went 
down to Raby Castle, and said one day after dinner to his lordship, 
** Do you know, I should like to be a member of the House of Com- 
mous.’” ‘Indeed!’ said his lordship. ‘‘ Pray, how would you vote, 
supposing you were a member?” ‘[ have not made up my mind,” 
was the reply. “* Would you vote with me,” asked Lord Darlington, 
“should I put you in?’ “I can’t say,’’ said Sir Isaac ; ** but 1’ll tell 
you what I shall do. Iam aman of few words, and like to come to the 
point. I will toss up here on the table: if heads turn up, I shall vote 
with you; if tails, just as it pleases myself.’ Lord Darlington agreed : 
heads it was, and here I am, old boy, a representative of the people.’ ” 
(Great Laughter.) 

Sir Francis Burdett, who entered the room at a late period of the 
meeting, justified himself against the charge of lukewarmness. ‘* It was 
true that he did not then give the energetic expression to them to 
which the gentleman had alluded. The times did not require it ; the 
battle was over ; another order of measures, another system of policy 
had been adopted by Government, which precluded the necessity of such 
vehement expression of opinion. When he fought the battle, he did so 
at the risk of being sent to Newgate, without the hope of aid from the 
people without. The people were awed into submission by the iron sys 
tem against which he had fearlessly raised his voice. All this had hap. 
pily passed away ; there was now no fear of having a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act—no apprehension of a recurrence of the calamitous 
events which had excited his warmest indignation. If there were, he 
should be as ready as ever to raise his voice against oppression.”’ 

It seemed universally allowed by the meeting and all who addressed 
it, that Lord John Russell’s horror—* vote by ballot’’—was essential 
to purity of election. ‘The meeting passed off with much good humour, 

Sir Rosértr PeEt.—The Home Secretary has addressed the electors 
of Tamworth. Near neighbourhood and old family acquaintanceship 
are among the honourable Baronet’s recommendations to the electors ; 
and he promises to live among them whenever his duties as a Minister 
will permit. 

Mr. O'Connett.—The Dublin Evening Mail says that Big O in- 
tends to stand for Meath. He has been invited by various counties. 
We believe he might have Kilkenny for the asking, and be thanked for 
accepting it. 

Surry Country.—The freeholders of Surry had a meeting on 
Monday; Mr. Charles Barclay in the chair. Colonel Joliffe was pro« 
posed. The Colonel's requisites are, as stated by Mr. Barclay, that he 
will vote against Parliamentary Reform, and that he will vote for re- 
duction of expenditure—when he thinks reduction just and proper. A 
requisition was signed at the meeting, highly approving of the Colonel's 
conduct, and inviting him to stand. No one will say the Surry people 
are fastidious in respect to the qualifications of their members. 

CornwaLit.—The good people of the independent borough of St. 
Ives are full of bustle, in consequence of a sharp-contested election 
likely to take place between Mr. Wellesley, who has purchased the property 
in the borough of the late Sir C. Hawkins, and Mr. James Halse, one of 
the present members. For the county of Cornwall there has not, as yet, 
appeared any signs of a contest. It is supposed the present members, Sir 
R. R. Vyvyan, and W. W. Pendarves, Esq. will be returned without 
opposition. ? 

A SEAT REFUSED By Henry Hunt.—Mr. Hunt has received a 
requisition, with a promise to bring 178 voters to the poll free of 
expense, from some freeholders in Somersetshire. Hunt modestly de- 
clines standing. He says—* It appears the Tory Sir Thomas has aban- 
doned his disgraceful occupation, dreading arepetition of the castigation 
he received at the last election. The freeholders are now to be turned 
over to two hungry Whigs, who will, in all human probability, plunder 
them even more than the united factions did—the latter having acted as 
a check upon éach other's rapacity.” Mr. Hunt will not walk ten a 
or do any other act, to prevent this; but, on the contrary, he will 100 
on with great complacency whilst this process of plunder is making its 
way into every man’s pocket in the county, by means of parochial, oe 
and Parliamentary -taxation, while he reflects upon the worse t - 
cowardly conduct of a great majority of the freeholders, who stood om 
ing on with their arms folded during the last contested election of the 
county of Somerset. 
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A S¥avT WANTED ror WittiaM CossBeTttT.—I am not sure that I 
shall not go into Essex, where Ihave got an invitation to oppose Pole 
Long Wellesley Pole (a fearfully long name); and, if ‘any body will 
pay for the hustings, I may, perhaps do it, if Westminster shold not keep 
me in the metropolis of the ‘‘ British Empire’’ I see that Mr. Monck 
has declinéd for Reading. I have a hint tostart for that place; but who 
will pay for the hustings 2? I have*®he money offered to pay for them at 
Westminster; and if I do it, I will show,up the Daddy in grand style ! 
I will treat him to a Scotch document, that.will make even Thimble and 
Cowhide stare. Inshort, I am in the humour for sport; and I am 
determined to have it somewhere or other.— Weekly Register. 





Oranece Riots.—The narrative of the events of the 12th of July, 
though less lamentable than that of last year, is disgraceful to the coun- 
try of Ireland, and doubly disgraceful to its governors. At Armagh, 
notwithstanding the exhortations of the Magistrates, and the request of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the Orangemen made their appearance with all the 
confidence of men engaged in a just and legal act. A party of military 
had been sent for, to repress their violence; but, after detaining the 
offenders for a short while, the officer in command dismissed them with 
an admonition: they marked their sense of this lenity by immediately 
reassembling and recommencing their march. They were again sur- 
rounded by the troops; and again permitted to depart to their lodge- 
rooms, to celebrate the triumph over the people and the authorities. In 
the middle of the day, a fresh party marched into the town, and dared 
the troops to interrupt them. Two men, who were exceedingly zealous 
in insulting the soldiers, were taken prisoners, and the remainder were 
allowéd'to' fo as bravely as they had come. At Newry, where there were no 
soldiers to awe the people—for there is not the slightest appearance of 
their wishing to awe the Orangemen—the consequences of the annual 
exhibition were not so slight. In that town, the procession consisted of 
about fifty lodges. It is to be observed that these people perpetrate their 
insults grossly and wantonly. They are not content with passing di- 
rectly to their place of meeting, or with parading through one street ; 
they must go up and down all manner of streets, sedulously seeking 
out and provoking hostility. They had passed through Kildare Street, 
Hill Street, William Street, and Boat Street, with but small opposition, 
and so far had been disappointed. They then proceeded along Market 
Street towards High Street, where some stones were thrown by the 
crowd. Qne of the flags, which had been purposely or accidentally 
flapped in the face of a female, was laid hold of and torn, and in the 
scuffle more stones were thrown. The brave Orangemen now seemed to 
have thought they had advanced too far; and, anxious to extricate 
themselves, they began to fire their pistols at the mob. Two bails took 
effect: ong shattered the hip-bone of a man named Ryan, and another 
entered the fleshy part of the thigh of a beggar who was standing near. 
Ryan is dangerously ill. 

Now we do not stop to discuss the propriety of pelting processions or 
tearing their flags; werea band of Catholics to march through an Eng- 
lish village in mockery of its church-loving, or through a Scotch village 
in mockery of its kirk-loving inhabitants, they would be beaten to death; 
—still we do not defend nor excuse the violence of the Irish Catholics 
of Newry. ., But who began the mischief? By whom were the waters 
of bitterness..let out? The cuckoo-note of a party is, that all that 
Parliament has done to the Catholics is vain—that they will not be re. 
conciled to their Protestant brethren. The events of the 12th of July 
afford a ‘fine.specimen of the sentiments of conciliation entertained 
by the Protestants. But we blame the madness of these men much less 
than we blame the drivelling of that Government which permits its un- 
controlled exercise. Why are not these displays put down? Are they 
legal? Is it legal to provoke toa breach of the peace? Is there a Ca- 
tholic in Ireland who does not regard the Orange processions as. an in- 
sult which his honour as well as his religion calls on him to repel? Is 
it possible to exhibit themin any town in Ireland without the risk, with- 
out the certainty of ariot ? But if they be legal, why are they suffered 
tocontinue so? Are Ministers so weak that they cannot pass a law 
to make them legal no longer ? 

This Orange mania, we may observe, is spreading in England itself. 
At Manchester, on the 12th, several displays of flags were made by the 
pseudo Protestants, which the Catholics, not to be behind-hand in ab- 
surdity, set upon and tore. Such exhibitions in England are merely 
childish. The Prince of Orange did not triumph over us, and the ex- 
hibition of his colours here calls up no remembrance of humiliation and 
defeat. The flag-tearers of Manchester were properly taken in cus- 
tody ; and we hope they will be taught to moderate their excessive zeal 
on future occasions, by the proper punishment which it receives on this. 

Distress 1x IrELAND.—The Kilkenny Journal states that many 
miserable creatures in and near that city have perished, from want and 
the diseases which long-continued abstinence have produced. The cor- 
respondent of the Times represents the distress as exceedingly great in 
the more distant parts of Cork and Kerry, particularly on the sea-coasts. 
Cow, pig, potatoes, every thing is gone ; the men are wandering through 
the country seeking work, and the women and children crowd the high- 
ways imploring alms. The Globe says—‘‘The misery in some parts 
seems to have attained its height; the inhabitants of particular districts 
having actually dispersed themselves in search of charity and food.” 


Food they may find, but charity, we rather think, is among the ab- 
‘sentees. 





SrncuLAR OBLtIviousNEss.—A singular case of fraud was tried at 
the Old Bailey Sessions, which terminated on Wednesday. The culprit, 
a woman named Patfall, was found guilty of conspiring with others to 
cheat the Bank of England, by taking out letters of administration as 
‘heir to the effects of one Elizabeth Graham, who, it was alleged, had died 
twenty-seven years before. The principal witness against Patfall was 
Elizabeth Graham herself. The most curious part of the whole, was the 
history of the sum which Patfall sought to appropriate. It appeared that 
Graham had really purchased 252. worth of.stock, seven-and-twenty years 
before ; neither principal nor interest:of which, during the whole of that 
time, she had ever once thought of inquiring about. It had been vested in 
the hands of the Commissioners of the National Debt, subject, of course, 
to the claim of the owner or her representatives. How Patfall con- 
trived tolearn its existence and amount, did not appear. She was. con- 
demned' to two years” imprisonment and hard labour. 





Ixey Sotomons.—This person was on Monday tried on two more 
of the eight charges against him, On the first indictment, a case of 
receiving, he was found guilty. A point of law was reserved for the 
Judges ; Mr. Phillips contending, that until the passing of Sir Robert 
Peel’s acts, receiving, where the principal had not been convicted, was 
a misdemeanour only. On the seventh case, a simple larceny, he was 
acquitted. A dispute in respect of the third took place ;, the Counsel 
insisting pn the prisoner’s right to a new Jury—the Court, that the 
time of arraigning the Jury was gone by. . Mr. Phillips said, if he were 
not to be allowed to challenge, then he would in future have fresh juries 
on every case where there were two indictments. This threat induced 
the Court to give way, and the trial was postponed to Tuesday. At the 
trial on Tuesday, Mr. Phillips repeated his argument of the previous 
Friday, that the goods charged as received having been out of the pose 
session of their owners for more than three months, Solomons could not 
be called on to account for them. The trial went on, however, the ob« 
jection not being sustained. Solomons was found guilty. The whole 
affair, therefore, of bringing this man from New Holland, has ended in 
his being convicted of a larceny, the highest possible punishment of 
which can only be the sending of him back again. 


Oup BaiLEy SENTENCES.—The Recorder passed "sentence on the 
several convicts on Wednesday, Eleven were condemned to death,—one 
for uttering counterfeit coin, one for stealing in a dwelling-house, one 
for cattle-stealing, seven for burglary, and one for returning from transe 
portation. It is not probable that any of these persons will be executed, 
but the idle and ridiculous ceremony must nevertheless be gone through. 
Eight—three of whom were women—-were sentenced to banishment for 
life ; and seventeen—among whom was the woman Fenn, for stealing 
from Lord Ingestrie and the Duke of Buccleuch—for fourteen, and fifty- 
three for seven years. One of the persons to be banished for life is a lad 
named Kemble, convicted of cutting a female’s pocket, and stealing a 
half-crown from it while she was riding behind a coach. This is one of 
the many cases of judicial absurdity that daily come under our review. 
Picking the pocket of one who rides in the basket of a coach, is of all 
crimes the most easily prevented. ‘The slightest care on the part of the 
passenger must baffle the attempts of the pickpocket : a boy to watch on 
the part of the proprietors, must prove equally available against him, 
without any active attention, merely by raising the back of the seat 
three or four inches, and making it solid instead of sparred—thievin 
under such-circumstances would be rendered impossible. We shall not 
ask by what rule of reason, but we may well ask by what perversity of 
folly, Mr. Sergeant Arabin and Mr. Recorder Knowles can make out the 
abstraction of half-a-crown in such a case, to be a whit more criminal 
than its abstraction at the pit-door of Drury Lane or Covent Garden 
Theatres. Mr. Sergeant Arabin talked of the frequency of the crime, 
and the necessity of example. Did the inefficiency of the police, and 
the gross negligence of the parties plundered, as well as of those who 
conveyed them, for an instant justify him in recommending, or the 
Recorder in inflicting on the petty pilferer of thirty pence, the same 
punishment as awaits the highest crime short of felony ?—the same 
punishment as ultimately lights upon ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
all the felonies committed in the wise and merciful kingdom of England ? 
The case-of Solomons was postponed until the opinion of the Judge be 
had upon it. 


FasHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS.—Four persons with the upper gar 
ments of gentlemen, two of them named “ Knox,” and one named 
* Thompson ’’—no Christian designations given—and the fourth with 
out appellative Christian or patronymic, wére charged at the Marlbow 
rough Street Police-office with creating a riot in Oxford Street Bazaar. 
The prosecutor, Mr. Wright, stated that the four prisoners, and two 
others not in custody, had, on Saturday afternoon, intruded into the 
picture exhibition room, where there were several ladies, to whom 
they behaved in the most scandalous manner, making use of obscene 
language, and forcing the ladies to quit the room with disgust and 
alarm. Mr. Wright remonstrated with them on the impropriety 
of their behaviour, and desired them to go away. To this gentle 
representation, Messrs. Knox, Thompson, and Co, replied by swearing 
they would fling Mr. Wright over the gallery. They then went 
into the sale-room, and there, having previously insulted the 
buyers, they thought fit to finish by insulting the sellers ; pressing 
behind the counters of the young women who were employed in the 
Bazaar, addressing them also in language of most revolting obscenity, 
and in short, ‘* throwing the whole Bazaar’’—as may be well conceived 
without such an addition from Mr. Wright—‘ into the utmost confu- 
sion.’ Not wishing to proceed to any harsh extreme (for it is a rule, 
in all public places, never to proceed to harsh extremes with persons that 
sport the coats of gentlemen and the manners of scoundrels), Mr. 
Wright again urged the six offenders to retire quiet/y—but in vain. 
At length, even his patience was worn out, and the police were sent 
for; when Messrs. Knox, Thompson, and ———, after a desperate 
attempt fo run away, were seized. Mr. Wright, who seems a very 
jewel of a man for young gentlemen to deal with, said, ‘‘ even now, he 
was not desirous of pressing the matter against the prisoners if they would 
apologize for their conduct, and promise never to enter the Bazaar again,— 
for (mark the illative particle, good reader !) this was not the first oc- 
casion on which they had insulted some of the young females who had 
stands there.’? The gentlemen denied the greater part of the allegations 
of Mr. Wright ; which were, however, clearly proved by other _witnes- 
ses. It was supposed by the Magistrate, and believed by Mr. Wright, 
that they must have all been drunk ; they did not, however, plead that 
beastly excuse for their unmanly behaviour. Mr. Wright added, that 
some months before, some Portuguese refugees had behaved to the sales- 
women with great impropriety: they did not use improper language, 
for they did not know English—but on being threatened, instead of 
swearing at Mr. Wright and proposing to throw him over the gallery, 
thoy went away, aud norer returned. ‘The Magistrate, Mr. Conant, 
said, “¢ it was impossible to reprobate in sufficiently strong terms suck 
disgraceful and unmanly conduct, whether practised by Englishmen 
or foreigners, and scarcely any punishment was too severe for it.” He 
accordingly fined one of the four gentlemen, who appeared to be “a lite 
tle disguised,” five shillings, and the other three one shilling each ! 

We know nothing about Messrs. Knox, Thompson, and ——; we 
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mention the names merely because we find them in the Zimes of Mon. 
. day, in conjunction with a narrative of the facts which we have given 
‘above. We do not repeat the statement for their sakes. *-eicher do 
we care any thing about Mr. Wright, of the Oxford 8; ,* Bozaar. 
He may deem it a sufficient protection to the res ble ss, ¢s who 
occasionally step into that establishment, when he hears and sees them 
‘Outraged in a manner which a casual passenger in the street would 
visit with a sound caning, to advise the ruffians who Ja: take ad- 
vantage of their weakness and his puSillaniumity, wo yo quietly away. 
Respectable females will, in future, take care how they expose themselves 
to such assailants and such a defender, But we must call the attention of 
Sir Robert Poe! to the judgmentof the Magistrate? Wesaid, beforethe New 
Pol'ce was introduced, that the Magistrates ought to bechanged. The pre- 
sent men were the worthy heads of the old watchmen, and they ought to 
have vacated office with their assistants. Accustomed as they had long been 
to hold with that most respectable set of guardians a divided empire of 
stupidity and slumber, it was cruel to compel them to live into an era 
for which their perversity of ignorance and somnolency of disposition so 
‘wholly unfitted them. We have perpetual occasion to advert to proofs 
of their utter incompetency for the new state of things, but the above is 
the grossest case that has come under our notice. Four persons go into 
a public mart, offer the most unprovoked and outrageous insults to modest 
, and respectable females, address them inlanguage which noman whovalues 
his character would-use to a-prostitute; when challenged, they threaten 
violence to him that challenges them; they persist in their infamous con- 
duct; and when at last brought to answer for it before a Magistrate, 
they are fined at the rate of two shillings a-piece! Had they been found 
in the streets using the same liberties with the miserable females that 
pass the night there, they would have been lodged in the watghhouse, 
and fined five shillings each at least. Had they not been ‘‘ gentlemen,”’ 
the punishment would have been more severe,- Now let Sir Robert 
Peel recollect, that the most honoured of his acquaintance might have 
been subjected to the violence of these fellows—that Lady Jane Peel 
might have been inspecting the pictures in the Bazaar, and have been 
exposed to the language of a brothel with no better protection than 
that of the gentle Mr. Wright ; let him reflect on this, and then say 
how long the -public is to see persons in office who can finish a de- 
claration—that conduct such as they are reviewing is worthy of the se- 
verest punishment—by inflicting on its perpetrators a fine of a couple of 
shillings. 
[Since the above was written, we have seen it stated, that the incul- 
pated parties have appeared before the Magistrates to repeat their denial 
of the conduct imputed to them.] 


Carrain HetsHam—It may be recollected that Captain Helsham, 
aconsiderable time ago, fought a duel with Lieutenant Crowther, at 
Boulogne, in which the latter fell. There were some surmises of foul 
play in the case; but the accused was acquitted in the French tribunal, 
and also by a sort of court of honour which undertook to investigate the 
matter. Lieutenant Crowther’s brother, the Reverend Mr. Crowther, 
was not, however, satisfied ; and has ever since waited for an opportu- 
nity of having Captain Helsham tried in England. <A few days ago the 
Captain arrived in this country with his family ; and being traced to 
London, it was found that he had surrendered himself at Bow Street ; 
where he was examined by Mr. Minshull on Thursday. His solicitor 
at first contended that the Magistrate had no jurisdiction; but gave up 
his argument on hearing the clause in Lord Lansdowne’s act, which spe- 
cially provides for the trial in England of murders committed on land 
out of the United Kingdom. Captain Helsham was remanded for a fort- 
night, to give time for the production of witnesses who are now on the 
Continent. 

APPREHENDED EFFreEcts or THE New Beer Bitt.—A num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness were brought before Sir Richard Birnie on 
Monday. Mr. Thomas, the Superintendent, said he did not know 
what the police would do when the licences were unrestricted ; they had 
so much to do already. Instead of telling the Superintendent to hold 
his tongue and mind his duty, Mr. Halls, like a true gossiping Bow 
Street Magistrate, responded, ‘‘ Every other’ house will then be an ale- 
house, and your labours will be at least doubled, Mr. Thomas!” We 
submit a question to the sage, for solution :—As every drunkard drinks 
at present as much beer as he can buy, how will he, merely by “ every 
other house’’ being made an alehouse, be enabled to drink more? and as 
there are at present quite enow of houses to make the whole community 
drunk once a day if they feel inclined, how will the increasing the num- 
ber of heuses increase that of drunkards ? 

The Duke of Wellington stated very distinctly the other night, in the 
House of Lords, that when the trade in beer should be thrown open, the 
new houses would be subject to very strict regulations with respect to 
order, and liable to severe punishment if they violated them. 

CuaRITaBLE RESERVATIONS.—A very miserable female, about 
twenty-one years of age, was brought before the Magistrates of Worship 
Street on Monday, on a charge of vagrancy. It appeared that the young 
woman had been born at Boston in America. She was blind at her 
birth, but, by means of couching, recovered the sight of one eye. She 
had no friend nor relation in the world. Some time ago, she was so far 
reduced as to sell fruit for a woman who attended Birmingham market, 
who turned her to the street, for giving two apples more than measure 
to a greedy customer. She had subsequently lost the fingers of her left 
hand by the frost, and the use, in a great measure, of her left hand and 
arm. She had been recommended to two asylums; one of which would 
mot receive her because she was not a prostitute, the other because she 
was subject to epileptic fits! Had she lost her honesty, or kept her 
health, she might have found shelter in the one or the other ; but being 
unfortunately virtuous, and sick, she was excluded from the limited 
sympathies ¢£ both. The Magistrate sent her to the Chelsea work- 


house, as she had, it appeared, slept in the parish of Chelsea for a few 
—nights. 





AntTI-Intsu Mon at Dunper.—Whether the fight between M‘Kay 
and Byrne was the origin, or only the pretext, we cannot exactly say, 
but the issue of it has led to numerous contests for superiority between 
the Scotch and Irish labourers in different parts of the North. In no 
case, however, have they been carried to so disgraceful an extent as at 
Dundee. On Tuesday last week, the mob beset the Roman Catholic 








they damaged. considerably, as well as the house of the 
: and’ ' \idy-respected priest, Two factories were also at~ 
t ‘wh? -over*.ouses inhabited by Irishmen were broken open ari 
the Fatfi- °° desis “a. The attack on the factories we can account 
forth“ -h wor cen have jverywhere clicapened the Scotch in the 
labonp-mak ct: but vae-deer: ee@ion of the chapel is a strarye exempli- 
fication of the snperior int’ ‘venc.Mof Setland. The mob. of Tuesday 
was dispersed by an opportuhe spect& froré the Procurator-fitcal,—made, 
as the Dundee Advertiser, with waggish minuteness, informs us, ‘* from 
the top of a barrel;” but next. day they reassembled in as great 
power as ever. A number of Special Constables had-in the mean time 
been sworn in, and by their aid and that of the ordinary police, several 
of the most. violent rioters were ‘seized. A number of the poor Irish 
were so alarmed during the riots, that they left the town, and passed 
the night in the fields. To the credit, however, of the Dundee people, 
it must be said that these fears appear to have been groundless, for no 
personal violence was offered to any of them. 

For the use of such of our readersas interest themselves in Scotch poli. 
tics, we may here mention, that Dundee, though a large, stirring town, 
and a royal borough, is at present destitute of a local magistracy. The 
borough was disfranchised several months ago, by asentence of the 
Court of Session, as a punishment for iniquity committed by the cor. 
poration at one of the annual elections. The disfranchisement does not 
annihilate the privileges of the town, but it holds them in abeyance. 
The power of restoring suspended animation to the body corporate is a 
prerogative of the Crown. The inhabitants have earnestly besought the 
King in Council, that the prerogative may be exerted, not in a mere re- 
storation of the old method of election—out of which, in fact, the exist- 
ing disfranchisement, as well as countless other troubles, have arisen— 
but according to a system better adapted to the state of society, and in 
conformity with well-approved precedents in the similar cases of Stirling 
and Montrose. The members of the late magistracy and corporation 
profess to concur with the inhabitants of Dundee in this application to 
the Crown ; contriving, nevertheless, to inveigle them into an idle dis. 
cussion f the Royal prerogative, in the course of which, some chance for 
the exclusive benefit of the old monopolists may turn up. In the mean 
time, Dundee is not only, as we have said, without a municipal govern. 
ment of its own, but disqualified for taking any share in the manufac. 
ture of a member of Parliament at the general election. 


Ture GinMERTON Murper.—Our readers will recollect that we 
gave, some months ago, an account of the murder, by two carters named 
Thomson and Dobie, of a miserable woman named Paterson, near the 
village of Gilmerton, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The circum. 
stances attending the crime were so disgustingly horrible, that we were 
glad to avail ourselves of the softening medium of a dead language in 
describing them. The criminals were tried at Edinburgh, in the High 
Court of Justiciary, on Monday. In such cases, the Scotch Courts exer 
cise the wise discretion of closing their doors to all but those interested 
in the issue. And among those interested, it must be observed, are the 
counsel assigned to the prisoners; for the people of Scotland, while they 
but lightly esteem the power that is attributed among us to the weakest 
of all instruments—public opinion—are careful not to send a man to be 
tried for his life with fewer advantages than he would have were the 
trial for the recovery of a sixpence. From the very decent practice of 
the Courts, and the respect which the Scotch newspapers are compelled 
by the character of their readers to pay to public morals, no particte 
lars of the trial have been. published; nor, assuredly, was it desirable 
that there should. Enough and more was already known ** to cleave the 
general ear.” The witnesses summoned for the prosecution amounted to 
seventy-three, and thirty-nine of these were examined. The Jury re- 
tired at one o’clock in the morning, and, after a few minutes’ absence, 
returned a verdict of ‘* Guilty of murder and robbery’’ against both the 
prisoners. The effect of the evidence on the Judges may be estimated 
by their remarks when the verdict had been recorded. Lord Meadows 
bank said—* I am perfectly certain, that, were the details of this case 
unfortunately made public, as, thank God, the power of law has enabled 
you to prevent, those details would have excited such feelings in this 
Christian community as never were before excited. It is hardly possible to 
imagine that persons would have been found living in this Christian land 
who would have brought their minds to the commission of such atro- 
cious crimes. Melancholy it is to think, that, had this unprotected 
female been wandering the world among the most barbarous people, 
she would have been in a state of comparative safety to what she was 
within three miles of the metropolis of this most civilized country.” 
Lord Moncreiff observed, that the case was one which it “ beggared all 
power of language to describe, and all terms of condemnation to cha- 
racterize. It would sicken the heart of any honest man, much less a 
Christian, to hear the details of it.’’ And Lord Justice Clerk Boyle declared, 
in passing sentence, that no words he could use were capable of worthily 
describing the unparalleled brutality and wickedness of so foul a crime. 

When his Lordship was proceeding to direct the bodies of the criminals 
to be given for dissection, Dobie exclaimed—‘* My Lord, it is a grand 
thing that you cannot dissect the soul !’’ 

The two convicts are thus described by the Edinburgh Observer.— 
‘* Thomson has a pale thin face, with little expression. He heard 
unmoved the whole proceedings. Only once did he cease to turn his 
large inexpressive eyes round the court, and cast them, as if abashed, to. 
the earth. This was while the medical man was giving his evidence 
Dobie’s face is expressive of much more sagacity. His eye is large and 
glowing. Since his apprehension he has been unwearied in devising 
schemes for counteracting the evidence against him. He has not scru- 
pled to compromise his fellow-prisoner, who does not seem to possess 1n- 
telligence enough to be angry at him for his disingenuous conduct. His 
agitation was so excessive on Sunday morning, that his keepers feared he 
meditated some violence inst himself. His demeanour in-court was 
festless in'the extreme. He drank frequent and deep draughts of water 5 
and sometimes the energy with which he demanded the liquid bad an 
appearance of phrensy in it.’”” 

The practice of hanging in chains has Iong been discontinued in Scot- 
land ; otherwise it might have been used in such a case as the above 
with much propriety. To execute criminals on the spot where the crime 
was perpetrated, is not so rare: it was practised in the case of an un- 
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provoked murder not many years ago. Why it was not ordered in re- 
gard to the present murder, which was equally unprovoked and infinitely 
more revolting, does not appear. If life be taken away at all, surely 
every circumstance which can give solemnity and power to the example 
ought to be sedulously studied. 

ALLEGED Murper.—On Saturday, a girl, about nine years of age, 

was discovered lying on the ground in the Stable Yard, St. James’s, 
her head severely hurt. She said that one of the sentinels on duty 
had struck her with his bayonet for swinging on the chains, and knocked 
her down. On Monday the girl expired ; and on a post mortem exami- 
nation, it was found that the skull was severely fractured. An inquest 
sat on Tuesday; but, unfortunately, two persons, who were said to have 
witnessed the brutality of the soldier, were not forthcoming; and the 
inquiry was, in consequence, not gone into. 
’ Farr Decetvers.—At Bognor, an intended assemblage of a large 
body of smugglers on that coast was prevented by a party of the 15th 
Dragoons, disguised as sailors, who boarded the smugglers’ vessel and 
brought away her crew. 





Sir AstLEY CoorER—The only accident, happily a slight one, 
that happened at the King’s funeral, was one in which Sir Astley 
Cooper was a sufferer. Some ambitious personage had clambered, for 
the purpose of seeing the ceremony in the Chapel, to the top of one of 
the Knight’s stalls ; and in leaning forward, he displaced a carved orna- 
ment of about 20lbs. weight, which in its descent struck Sir Astley 
above the eye. Had the blow been direct instead of slanting, it must 
have proved fatal. Sir Astley, however, was only cut, and he applied 
a handkerchief to stanch the copious bleeding. 

SuicipE at PeckHamM.—On Monday night, Mrs. Baylie, wife of Mr. 
Baylie, a clerk in the Ordnance department at the Tower, put an end 
to her existence by cutting her throat witharazor. The unhappy woman 
was twenty-four years of age, of great personal charms, and had been 
married only two years, It appeared that she was jealous of her hus- 
band’s attentions to other women, though without the slightest cause ; 
and her constant complaints had, the day before she committed the fatal 
act, driven him to sleep in an inn in the neighbourhood. A brother-in- 
law of the husband mentioned a number of circumstances which went to 
prove that Mrs. Baylie laboured under partial insanity ; and the Jury 
brought in a verdict accordingly. It appeared that Mr. Baylie had 
written to his wife a letter which would probably have composed her 
mind, but, unhappily, it did not reach the house until some minutes 
after her death. 

At two o'clock on Wednesday morning, the policeman on duty near 
Mr. Crick’s orchard, Millpond, Rotherhithe, found a female in the vault 
of a house that is building there, in the agonies of death. When found, 
she exclaimed that she had poisoned herself, and begged to be carried to 
the hospital. She was taken to the watchhouse; where, notwithstand- 
ing every care, she died in half an hour. The young woman, it was 
proved on opening the body, had swallowed a large quantity of vitriolic 
acid, which had completely destroyed the stomach. She had been bar- 
maid of a tavern at Horsleydown for the last sixteen years, where she 
was much respected. She was on the eve of being married, and went 
out on Tuesday night on the pretence of buying a bonnet for the occasion. 
No cause has been assigned for the suicide. 

On Wednesday evening, an inquest jury sat on the body of another 
unfortunate young woman, who had destroyed herself by swallowing 
oxalic acid. She had been servant toa boot-maker in Marylebone Lane, 
and her death was attributed to her seduction by a coachman named 
Oldham, with whom she had for some time been intimate. Oldham 
was summoned before the Jury ; to whose questions he replied with the 
most brutal and disgusting indifference. It appeared by his statement, 
that on the very night after he seduced the wretched girl, he was seen 
by her conveying another to his lodgings; and on being upbraided for 
his conduct, he told her it was foolish to notive it. The master of this 
ruffian came forward to state that he would never allow him to enter his 
premises again. We hope other masters will be equally careful. It is 
the utter disregard of moral conduct in servants, that makes and main- 
tains so many nuisances in this great town. 

On Tuesday morning, a female who lodged in Dorset Street, Man- 
‘chester Square, hanged herself. When the body was found suspended, 
it was cold and stiff, and perfectly naked, to the shoes. A number 
of sovereigns, and some receipts for Bank Stock, which the Inspector 
of Police took possession of, were found in her drawers. It seems 
that the woman was rich and miserly 5 and she had married aman much 
younger than herself, who did not treat her well; but nothing to his 
prejudice appeared at the inquest, except that ‘he could not live with 

her,’ and a verdict of insanity was pronounced. 

_Carriace AcciDENTs.—On Thursday last week, Henry Sorby and 
his wife and two children were overturned in a pony chaise, at Atter- 
cliffe, near Sheffield, Mr. Sorby was severely hurt, and Mrs. Sorby had 
her arm much injured ; the children luckily sustained no damage. On 
the same day, Mr. Daniel, of Bourne, and his bride, proceeding in a post- 
chaise from Surfleet towards London, were overturned twice, near Deeping 
¥en. Mr. Daniel was a good deal bruised and cut, but the lady escaped 
with very little hurt. 

ittle boy, named Doyti, stole away from his father’s house, at Hert- 
ford, and followed a waggon to town, for the purpose of seeing the King’s 
funeral, He was allowed by the waggoner to sit near the horses ; and 
while the man was driving through Stoke Newington, the poor boy tum- 
bled, unseen by him, and the wheels of the waggon passed over the body. 
A physician, who was passing at the time, snatched up the boy, who 
died in three or four minutes, in his arms. 

A fatal accident occurred on Tuesday evening in Red Lion Street, 
Whitechapel. As a labouring man was crossing the road, he was knocked 
down by a cart and run over: the wheel went over his body. He was 
Carried to the London Hospital, where he died next morning. 

UFFOCATION.—On Wednesday last week, an unfortunate man 
named Joseph Hill, having fallen asleep in the forecastle of the Britan- 
nia trader at Griffin’s Wharf, a candle in the place set fire to some shav- 
ings ; and from the smoke and heated air, his lungs were so much in- 
jured that he expired on Saturday, A dog that was in the forecastle was 
quite dead when Hill was found. 

SuppEw Dearu.—John Trenholm, one of the 


, ards of the North 
1, dropped down dead at Belford. He was in 


is usual good health 








and spirits on his arrival, and, after returning from the post-offi€e to the 
inn, was proceeding to mark his time on the way-bill, when he dropped 
down and instantly expired. He was much respected, and has left 
widow and three children.— Newcastle Courant. 

Awkwarp Carvine.—The cook of Mrs. Colonel Dixon, at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, in cutting up a joint of meat, let the carver slip, and 
nearly cut her hand off at the wrist. Some time elapsed before medical 
aid could be procured, the doctors being out of town. The bleeding was 
at length stopped, but she continues in a very precarious state. 

Fatat Pray.—At Antrim, on Thursday last week, one of Womb- 
well’s lions (Wallace) tore the hand and arm of the keeper so terribly, 
while the latter was playing with it, that the poor man expired three 
days after. ‘“ He had put his hand into the cage,” says the Belfast 
Northern Whig, ‘* when the lion laid his paw on the hand, and then 
further up the arm; and on attempting to withdraw it, the animal seized 
him with both mouth and claws, and endeavoured to drag him through 
the bars of the cage. Some of the bystanders caught the man round the 
body, whilst others endeavoured to force the animal to let go its gripe by 
stabbing at it through the bars with swords and other weapons. Their 
efforts, however, were of no avail, until they forced the handle of a pitche 
fork into its throat, and, by a strong effort, forced the jaws open. Nearly 
the whole of the flesh of the arm, and of the shoulder, was torn off.” 

InsEcuRE FounpDatTions.—A large and newly-built warehouse, be- 
longing to Mr. John Smith, of Hull, fell on Friday last, with a tre. 
mendous crash. Two children who were playing near were unfortunately 
involved in the tumbling walls, and killed. ‘The iron pillars were a few 
minutes before perceived to be settling from the failure of the piles; and 
thus two gentlemen who were in the building were enabled to escape. 

Uservut Acitity.—A sailor, on Sunday last, at Leek, saved himself 
from great danger, by leaping from the Independent coach to the roof of 
a neighbouring house! _All the other passengers suffered severely by 
the overturning of the coach. 

Srorms.—The weather has continued to exhibit a boisterousnes¢ 
rarely known at the very advanced period of summer at which we are 
now writing. In the North of Scotland, there were floods last week, 
hardly less serious in their consequences than those that took place im 
August 1829. At Elgin, the ravages of the river Lossie have been quite 
as great, though, happily, the temperature was niore mild, and the floods 
were not accompanied as they were last year by wind. Nolives have as 
yet been ascertained to be lost, but the damage to growing crops has 
been very great. The rain descended almost without intermission from 
Tuesday until Friday, on which last day some of the streams in the 
north of Aberdeenshire had risen above a foot higher than they did in 
the terrible floods of last year. A very large quartity had been drifted 
down the Dee, and many dams had been swept away by the impetuosity 
of the current, in the different mountain streams of the county. 

TuunpberR A Heir to Devotrion.—On Sunday afternoon (the 4th 
inst.) Mr. Winder, minister of the Independent Chapel at Edgworth 
Moor, near Bolton, was preaching from Isaiah xli. and 10th verse, 
‘** Fear not, for I am with thee.” He commented on the fear of death, 
which solemn subject had been suggested by the awfulness of the storm 
which then hung over the place. ‘The preacher wassupposing the possi< 
bility that in this storm some one or more present might be struck dead. 
The words had just escaped his lips, when the iron-work of the bell ate 
tracted the electric fluid, part of which’ came down the chain. ‘The other 
part ran along the roof outside, drove the ringing-stunes completely from 
their places, and came down a stove-pipe which runs up in the centre of 
the chapel. Half way down the pipe, where there are three irons 
which come from the beams of the gallery to support the pine, it exploded. 
with a most dreadful crack, distributing sparks of fire, and running along 
the iron into the beams of the gallery, through the wood again to the 
pillars which support the gallery, making i:s way down into the floor. 
For a moment the congregation sat as though it was a summons to meet 
their final doom; then terrible screams burst forth, and they all at 
once rose to get out, expecting the whole roof to come down upon them, 
Some climbed to get out at the windows, some crept under their seats, 
others scrambled, heap upon heap, old and young, not knowing what 
they were doing or where they were going. Wonderful to say, the only 
damage done was the scorching the arms and faces of some of the females. 
Mr. Winder, who saw at once the nature of the accident, assured the 
congregation that the danger was over, alid at length succeeded in re- 
storing some degree of composure; and “* Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow,”’ was sung, as it may be supposed, with much devo- 
tional fervour, and afterwards they prayed indeed.— Manchester Times. 

RoTuHERHAM CuuRCH.—On Friday last week, the lightning struck 
the spire of this church, a very fine one, 190 feet high ; and so greatly 
damaged the uppermost eight or ten yards of the building, that it has 
been determined to take it down and rebuild it. 

Snipwreck.—The Neptune, from Dumfries to Maryport, was 
wrecked on Wednesday last. Allthe crew were saved, with the excep- 
tion of an aged female and a child, who unfortunately perished. 





Kine Wiit1am—The gentlemen who furnish paragraphs for the 
Dailies, have been mystifying the identity of his Majesty. He is, it 
seems, not one William, but four Williams rolled into one, —Wiliam I, 
of the United Kingdom; William II. of Great Britain ; William IIT. 
of Scotland; and William 1V. of England. He is, moreover, we are 
informed by the same extremely original authorities, the first English 
William ; the two first being Normans, the third a Dutchman. 

Promorrons.—A general naval and military promotion will take 
place on the 2lst instant, the day prior to that on which his Majesty, 
William IV., will hold his first Levee. The promotion of Captains to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral will extend only to Captain F. L. Maitland, 
C. B., now in command of his Majesty’s ship Wellesley ; comprehend- 
ing, therefore, those who attained the rank of Captain within the period 
from June 14, 1799, to March 21, 1801 (inclusive). A proportionate 
number of Officers in the other ranks of the profession will be promoted. 
This promotion will create vacancies in all the yachts, the four Coloe 
nelcies of Marines, and three Commissionerships, if the officers who hold 
these appointments take their flags. As the ensuing promotion of Vicee 
Admirals to the rank of Admiral will include Sir Philip Durham, and 
will render that officer ineligible for the command at Sheerness, Vices 
Admiral Sir John Beresford is to succeed to it. Captain Fitzclarence, 
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said, is to be appointed tothe Royal George yacht.--Hampshire 
Telegrfh. 

NewMarkET JuLy Meretinc—We cannot better characterize 
these races than in the words of the reporter: ** The meeting has been 
dull, the company thin, the sport indifferent, the betting flat, the whole 
This being the case, we need 


affair without interest or attraction.” 
mot load our columns with the details. 

From the same excellent authority we quote the following bit of family 
history, which future sportsmen will do well toremember. ‘The Duke 
of Portland’s Emily colt has been christened Amphiaraus ; and Mr, 
Payne's two-year old colt, by Tramp, out of Sister to Sultan, is now 
called ‘ Turk, ” 

The King does not, it seems, intend to sell the stud of his predecessor ; 
he has expressly declared that he will retain it for the purpose of en- 
couraging the noble national sport—of being cheated, for the only other 
alternative of the noble national sport does not, of course, apply to 
royalty. 

Kine’s CounsEL IN IRELAND.—The Dublin Register says, that 
O’Connell’s name has been left out in the list of King’s Counsel lately 
nominated at the Irish bar. Mr. Brougham and Mr. Denman were 
accused of insulting the King, and they were past all doubt personally 
disliked by him; yet their talents obtained for them what was tanta- 
mount to an appointment as King’s Counsel. O’Connell never insulted 
either the last King or the present; but he has frequently insulted the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. O'Doherty, the Irish 
Solicitor-General (a greater man than either), and hence he is passed 
over. ‘* He that spits at the wind spits in his own face.” O'Connell's 
exclusion will not take a sixpence out of his pocket, but it may keep 
many pounds out of the pockets of some half-hundred of the O’ Doherties, 
who would be glad to play second fiddle to him if etiquette permitted 
them. Was it not said,that under the reign of “ the Sailor King,” we 
were to have done with such trumpery acts,—that manliness and down- 
rightness were to take the place of paltry caprice and underhand dealing ? 

Srr Water Scorr.—Sir Walter, we understand, has bid adieu 
to his labours in the Parliament House, and retires from his situation 
as a Principal Clerk of Session; and we believe that his example will 
probably be followed by another Baronet.—Caledonian Mercury. [We 
wish the Mercury had been a littlb more communicative. ] 

Sm Witiiam Kyiauron.—Sir William was formerly an Assistant- 
Surgeon at the Royal Naval Hospital, under the late Mr. Geach. He 
practised a considerable time in Devonport as a surgeon, and afterwards 
removed to Plymouth, where he married the sister of a highly respect- 
able merchant, now a magistrate. It is said that Sir William Knighton 
was introduced to his Majesty by the Marquis Wellesley —Devonport 
Telegraph. 

Royat AcaDEMY oF Music.—The Committee of Management 
have published the report for 1829, of the state and prospects of this 
institution ; to which are appended lists of the pupils whose education 
has been completed, and who have become professors in the different 
branches of music, as well as of the pupils whose musical education is in 
progress at this establishment. The whole of last year's expenses 
have amounted to 31092. 19s. 1d., and the receipts to 33792. 8s. 9d., 
leaving a balance placed to the credit of this year of 2692. 9s. 8d. 
Among the receipts we find 2145/. 6s. 9d. contributed by the pupils 
themselves, and 9782. 12s. of donations, including the King’s. There 
is also a dividend on 1600/. stock in the Four per Cents. The present 
number of pupils at the Academy, including some who are employed 
as Sub-professors, is forty-one males, and twenty-nine females. ‘Those 
who have left it amount to fifty-nine males and seventy-nine females. 
« The Committee have much satisfaction in acquainting the friends and 
patrons of the Royal Academy of Music, that the success of the institu- 
tion has been clearly evinced by the great encouragement which their most 
distinguished pupils have received throughout the country.” At the 
same time, the report continues, ‘* the Committee would be wanting in 
their duty, if they did not state that agreat object is still to be attained, 
which is, that, by an increase of funds, they may be placed in a situation 
to extend the benefits of the education afforded in this institution to those 
natives of this country who are distinguished by genius and talent, but 
who have not the means of contributing the sums which are necessarily 
required from the pupils to defray in part the expenses of their educa- 
tion.” 

Lessons 1n Goop BrEEDING.—On Wednesday last, the family of 
Mr. Harker, of Barlow, were thrown into great consternation by the 
lightning. It forced out the kitchen-window, shivered a steel fender, 
damaged many other articles in the house, and killed a cat which sat on 
the hearth. Mr. H. was sitting by the fire, with his hat on, which the 
lightning took from his head and dashed through the window.—Sheffeld 
Mercury. [Mr. Harker has not read our essay on wearing hats; he 
must ‘* neverno more” sit covered in the house. ] 

Rartn.—The fall of rain at Manchester in-the months of April, May, 
and June, in the present year, exceeds the fall in those months not only 
on the average of the last twenty years, but for any one year in that 
period. 

Woo.i.en Trape.—The manufacture of worsted goods has been 
increasing every year for some years past, and we believe we may ven~ 
ture to say, that the sale of those fabrics in the Piece Halls of Halifax 
and Bradford was never larger than on Saturday and Thursday last.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

Lecat Measure.—A clause in the new Beer Bill directs publicans 
to deliver beer to their customers in vessels of legal size. The penalty 
in the old act was for refusing to deliver. * 

Pusiic Cuarities.—The Act which continued the commission to 
inguire into public charities expired on the Ist of this month. There 
will probably be a Commission next year, to condense and render intel- 
ligible the labours of their predecessors, as was the case with the Irish 
Education Commissions. 

An Antique.—A Pheenician inscription has been discovered in Sicily. 
Its date is 2,025 years before the Christian era. It is accompanied by a 
gubsequent Greek translation. It speaks of a great famine that had 
taken place in Canaan, and of the expatriation of a great number of its 
inhabitants, who established themselves in the dominion of an Atlantic 
Reince, who reigned there, but whose name is unfortunately effaced in 
the Greek version. Copies of this inscription are to be sent to the Sa- 





vans of Paris.—Jowrnal -des Débais. tr 9 afi The imvention of the 
‘Phoenician character dces not go so far back by five hundred years?] 

Bay-Woon.—It is anticipated ‘that not more than one-half of the 
mahogany usually exported from Honduras will be procured this season, 
from the floods having set in so early as:the 26th of May. 

Emicration—The number of emigrants from the port of Hull Jast 
year (April 1829 to April 1830) was 2594, of whom 1540 were males. 
These were for Quebec. The emigrations to New York, between February 
and Juhe, were 299. The number who emigrated for nine years previ- 
ous to 1829, did not average 280. 

Portrucuese Loan.—It is said, but we do not know with what 
truth, that Miguel has succeeded in negotiating a loan for two millions. 
which will produce, from the rate at which the bonds are selling in Lis- 
bon (62), about 1,500,000. The contractors are Messrs. Orr and 
Goldsmid, of Paris. The repayment is to be made in twenty-five years. 

Frencu IncENvuIty.—tThe following are some details, which ar@ 
quite new, respecting the tempest which attacked the fleet and transport$ 
at the anchorage of Sidi-Ferruch.—‘*, The forces had no more than three 
days’ provisions. ‘The bad weather seemed to increase and to continue. 
The wird drove the fleet strongly upon the coast. The transports 
dragged their anchors, broke from their moorings, and cut their cables 
in order to bear out to sea. Their situation appeared dreadful ; but the 
Navy and the Civil Staff which was onboard the transports, were pene- 
trated with no idea but that of leaving the land: forces without stores and 
provisions. Under these circumstances the Commissary-General ordered 
more than a hundred and fifty packages of provisions to be thrown into 
the sea, casks of wine and brandy, &c., not to lighten the vessels, but 
that the sea and the wind, which bore towards the coast, might make 
them reach our soldiers. Accordingly, the sea cast them upon the coast, ~ 
when the men in the camp of Sidi-Ferruch hastened to collect them, and 
put them in the stores. Very few articles have been lost in this strange 
mode of unloading. The packages had been provided beforehand, at 
Toulon, with a triple water-proof covering, which might preserve them 
from leakage during the passage, and render it.possible to throw them in 
this way into the sea.”—Le Globe. 

CRUELTY IN THE Banamas.—The Honourable John Lees, a mem- 
ber of the Council, Robert Duncombe, a Police Magistrate, and two other 
Justices of the Peace, have been deprived of office by the Governor, for 
** disgraceful, inhuman, and unmanly proceedings towards several slaves.” 
The charge was, flogging five men, one boy, and eight women. The 
slaves punished were part of a gang belonging to Lord Rolle, whose agent 
Mr. Lees was. Having gone off in a boat, with a view to lay their com- 
plaints before the Governor, they were pursued and overtaken ; and Mr. 
Lees, waving the charge of felony with the concurrence of the three Justices 
of the Peace, had them punished, the men with fifty, and the boy and 
women with thirty-nine lashes each, as runaways. Had they been tried 
for the felony of stealing the boat, the case must have been heard by the 
General Court, and the Governor could have judged of it; whereas, by 
the summary procedure adopted, no record remained on which to form a 
judgment. The Governor dwells greatly on the ‘‘ disgrace to humanity” 
in flogging the women, two of whom were giving suck, and a third was 
great with child. 

TRIBUTES PAID BY DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS TO ALGIERS.— 
Naples and Sicily paid an annual tribute of 24,000 Spanish dollars. 
Tuscany, by treaty of 1823, was exempt of tribute, but made Consular 
presents of 25,000 ditto. Sardinia is indebted to the mediation of Eng- 
land for her freedom from tribute, but she has paid considerable sums at 
every change of Consuls. Portugal concluded a treaty similar to that of 
Naples. Spain was subject to no tribute, but made presents at every 
change of Consuls. Austria, through the mediation of the Porte, was 
exempt from tribute and presents. England made a present at every 
change of Consuls. The United States adopted the same arrangement 
as England. Hanover and Bremen, under the protection of England, 
obtained the same condition, but their Consuls paid large sums on ar- 
riving at Algiers. Sweden and Denmark paid annually a tribute of 
warlike ammunitions and naval stores to the value of about 4,000 pi- 
asters. Besides this, these states gave, on the renewal of the treaties 
every ten years, presents to the amount of 10,000 dollars ; and their 
Consuls, on entering on their functions, made presents to the Dey.— 
French Paper. 

LIEUTENANT DE BourmMoNnT.—This young officer, son of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the African expedition, was wounded on the 
24th inst. at the head of the Grenadiers of the 49th Regiment, while 
scaling the wall of a garden occupied by the Turks. ‘The ball entered 
the breast, and came out at the back, passing near the ribs. 

Spirit oF THE Frencu Bar.—The President of the Tribunal of 
St. Girons lately sent M. Sentenac, a barrister, to prison, for saying that 
he began to be weary of the treatment he experienced, The whole of 
the Bar followed their brother, not only to the prison, but into it; and 
remainéd in it shut-up with him until an order arrived from the judge 
for his liberation. 

Imporranr, 1 Truz.—A French paper states that a Professor Bader 
of Munich has discovered the philosopher’s stone, and that he gives lec- 
tures on it to select audiences. We can believe one-half of this statement 
atleast ; and that is more than we should be justified in saying of all the 
statements of the French papers, or even the English. i 

Evurorean ArMIES.—According to the Journal de Gand, the mili- 
tary force of Europe amounts, at the present moment, to two millions 
anda half; the general average being about 1 soldier to every 92 hus- 
bandmen and artisans. In Denmark there is 1 soldier for every 51 in- 
habitants ; in Russia 1 in 57; in Switzerland | in 60; in Prussia 1 in 
76; in Sweden and Norway | in 83; in Turkey 1 in 92; in Bavaria 
Lin 113; in Austria 1 in 118; in the Netherlands 1 in 119; in France 
and Portugal 1 in 139; in the kingdom of Sardinia 1 in 163; in the 
British Islands 1 in 229; in the kingdom of Naples | in 247; in Spain 
lin 278; in Tuscany 1 in 318; in the States of the Pope 1 in 431. 
This statement may enable us to form an estimate of the expense of the 
military establishment of the different states, but their relation to the 
necessities of the state depends on other data. Allowing for the density 
of population in England, for instance, we have more soldiers compared 
with our requirements than Russia, where, though in a higher ratio to 
the numbers, the military bears an infinitely smaller ratio to the territory 
to ‘be defended. 
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THE PRESS. 
ADVICE TO KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. - 

Consertr’s Recister—At any rate your Majesty does not seem 
disposed to shut yourself up; and you may be assured, that this has given 
very great pleasure to the people. I, who had not seena King or a 
regent for five or six and twenty years before the first of this month, 
havé now seen a King half a dozen times ; and a good hearty, cheerful- 
looking King too; and up and at breakfast, I am sure, by eight o'clock 
in the morning. That is the King for me; ay, forthe people too. Your 
Majesty brings us a Queen too ; and, what is more, the gossip goes, that 
you “live in. Queen Street.’’ If that fact be once ascertained, you have 
all the women’s hearts, and then you are sure of the men ; for in England 
there is no other really legitimate and steady sway than that of the 
petticoat. And, then (for I will tell you what nobody else will), it is 
said her Majesty is a very close manager in her house. Squanderous and 
wasteful servants give it another name ; but her Majesty may be assured 
that this character will, if found to be just, as I hope and believe it will, 
insure her the respect of all that part of the community which form the 
real strength and security of the country and the throne. Ah! may it 
This expenditure, 
this cost of royalty, is now-a-days its greatest enemy. If your Majesty 
could hear only a thousandth part of what I have heard, respecting the 
palaces, the arches, the fish-ponds, and other things ; if you could hear only 
a thousandth part of the angry, the bitter, the resentful expressions, that 
Thave heard, relative to those things; and that, too, not from those 
whom corrupt men cal] Jacobins and Radicals, but moderate, mild, and 
patient people ; from merchants, farmers, gentlemen, and those of the 
most considerate character, too; if vou could hear only a thousandth 
part of them, you would come to the famous old palace of St. James, 
use one other in the country, and order the great heap at Pimlico to be 
sold, and throw open the parks and gardens, where now closed, for the 
recreation of the people. As an Englishman, knowing how to value the 
institutions of my country ; as a man, who wishes most sincerely that 
a Government of King, Lords, and Commons may always exist. in 
England ; as one who is as anxious as any man living to see avoided a 
violent change of any sort; as a dutiful, though not fawning, subject of 
your Majesty, I beseech you to reflect, that it was the squanderings of 
the French court, which, more than any other cause, produced the ter- 
rible revolution in that country; I beseech you to believe that the whole 
of the people of England, only excepting those who live on the taxes, 
now anxiously wish success to the people of France against their Go- 
vernment; I beseech you to look at the effect of the example of the 
American Government; to consider, that your brother, the late King, 
in each of the forty-seven years, on an average, after he became of age, 
cost this nation more than all the Presidents of America have cost, in 
the forty years that that Government has existed; and to consider, also, 
how that republic has towered up under that cheap Government! 
Clearly seeing the source of all the evils, of all the dangers that now 
stare us in the face; clearly seeing that the country is bowed down, 
that all foreign nations are preparing to pounce upon her ; that she dares 
not hoist a sail, while the Russians and French and Americans are mani- 
festly settling on the division of the spoil of her power ; clearly seeing 
that this feebleness arises, at bottom, from the want of a due representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, what have you to do but to cause that 
due representation to be restored ? ‘* But,” says some one, ‘* those who 
fill the seats now, would not pass a law to do this.” Would not they! 
O that your Majesty would but try them! I beseech, I pray, I im- 
plore you to try the worthies. Let them finish their “ elections,” as 
they call them ; then instantly call them together ; make no speech to 
them, but merely send them a message in somewhat the following words : 
—‘ The King informs the House of Commons [the same to the Lords], 
that he has called them together for one important purpose, and for that 
purpose cnly. Upon coming to the throne, he finds, from a careful exa- 
mination into the state of his kingdom, whether in its foreign rela- 
tionships or in its domestic concerns, that there has been for 
many years great mismanagement; that the country has sunk in the 
eyes of the world; and that his people are in a state of ruin and 
beggary, such as was never known to their fathers. The King has 
traced these sad and disgraceful effects to the want of a full, free, and 
fair representation of the people in the Commons House of Parliament ; 
and, therefore, he recommends to the two Houses to pass a law to enable 
the people at large freely to choose the members of the Commons House, 
excluding from the right of voting no man who has attained the age of 
twenty-one, who is of sane mind, and who has not been legally con- 
victed of an infamous crime.” Clap W. R. at the bottom of that, and 
then we should see whether they would pass the law! Pass it! aye 
would they, and with double diligence ! They would, without a dissent- 
ing voice, thank you for your gracious message, express their gratitude 
to you for the wise suggestions contained in it, and promise to set 
about the work with all zeal and industry ; and they would keep the pro- 
mise too. 








THE MONEY MARKET. 

Stock ExcHanGep Frrpay Eventnc.—There has not been much business, 
here during the week, and the general character of the transactions resembles 
those of last week. Money is stillso redundant as to command for short periods 
not more than 1 or 14 per cent.; and for longer terms not more than 2 per cent. 
Before the close of business on Saturday last, the news of the fall of Algiers, 
although not at’ first generally credited, raised the price of Consols from 93% to 
94%; but on Monday the Market appeared heavy, and fell back to 93%, since 
when it has gradually crept up to 943, and looks well. The account-day (the 
2ist) is now very near, and those ingenious gentlemen, the Bears, do not seem 
very comfortable onits approach ; for stock scarce, and money plentiful, is a state 
of affairs not at all propitious to their speenlations. They have had their day, how- 
ever; and will again, no doubt, but not so soon as the 2st. 

In the Heavy Stocks there have been some large purchases this morning, anda 
Corresponding advance of prices. The New 3 per Cents are at 1014, or, in other 
words, at a premium of 1} per cent.; a very mortifying fact for the dissentients. 
India Bonds are at 87 or 88 prem. Exchequer Bills 81 and 82, 

In the Foreign Market there is very little to notice. The Continental Bonds are 
firmly maintained at their late advance. Brazilian Bonds have been a little un- 
steady, but have recovered to about 74. The other South American Bonds are sta- 
tionary at last week’s prices ; all but Colombian, which are 1 per cent. lower, in eons 
Sequetice of a rumour of Boxivar having abandoned his Government with the de- 





sign of coming to England. This rumour is more credited now than when it was 
first circulated. In Spanish there have been very few bargains, but the price is re- 
markably well maintained at 18}. 

In the Share Market there has been some stir among the holders of the United 
Mexican ; the Directors, after having expended all their capital, have applied to the 
shareholders for a furthet advance of 80,0007. or some such trifle. The 40/. Shares - 
were not long ago at 23/., and were done this week at 133, but are now rather higher 
—say 15 or 154. 

SATURDAY, HALF-PAST TWELVE.—The Consol Market has been rather heavy 
this morning, opening at 944, and now sellers at 94, but not much business. 

There are Mails in from Buenos Ayres and Rio de Janeiro, but we do not hear of 
any news by them. The Mining intelligence is not yet known. There is also a 
Jamaica packet in with Mail from Colombia, the Bonds of which state have fallen to 
22}. Mexican and Peruvian Bonds are also affected, each being about from one half 
to one per cent. lower, 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived.—At Gravesend, July 10, Calypso, Hutchinson, from the Cape. In the 
Downs, July 15, H. C. S. Hythe, Arbuthnot, from China. Off Portsmouth, July 15th, 
Waterloo, Addison, from Bengal. At Cowes, July 12th, North Briton, Morrison, 
from Singapore for Rotterdam. At St. Helena, May 24th, Acquilla, Taylor, from 
the Cape, and Eiizabeth, Currie, from the Mauritius. 25th, Porcupine, Laing, from 
the Cape; and Ellen, Camper, from Mauritius. 29th, H. C. Extra Ship, Mangles, 
Carr, from China for Halifax. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, July 13, Integrity, Ord, for the Cape; and Dryade, 
Heard, for Néw South Wales. 15th, A. 1, Keen, for St. Helena. 16th, Mary Jane, 
Winter, for the Cape; and Resource, Shuttleworth, for New South Wales. From 
Liverpool, July 15th, Lady Douglas, Ramsay, for Bombay. 

Spoken.—Newton, from London to Batavia, 12th May, 35 south, 17 east. Baha- 
mian, from Liverpoolto Bengal, 17th May, 19 south, 28 west. H.C. Ship Lord 
Lowther, from London to China, 26th May, on the Equator, 21 west. George, from 
Liverpool to the Cape, 29th May, 5 north, 20 west. Sir Joseph Banks, from 
Londen to Mauritius, Ist June, 8 north, 25 west. Tam O’Shanter, from London to 
Bengal, 14th July, 49 north, 9 west. 





THE UNIVERSITIES. 

OxForpD, July 10.—This day the following gentiemen were admitted to degrees -— 
Doctorin Civil Law—J. Hardwicke, Esq. Balliol College. Mas’ers of Arts—Rev.C. 
C. Barton, Christ Church ; and Rev. P. Bowen, All Souls. Bachelors of Arts—G. 
Burdett, Corpus; Rey. R. Lee, Lincoln; and R. W. Whitford, St. Edmund Hall. 

At the late Act, the Regents were 5 D.D.—7 D.C.L.—0 M.D.—179 M.A. 

Degrees in Act Term—1 D.D.—2 B.D.—2 D.C.L.—1 B.C.L.—2 M.B.—3 Honor. 
D.C,L.—63 M.A.—87 B.A.—91 Matriculations. 


THE CHURCH. 
PREFER MENTS. 

The Rey. W. Hazel, M.A. Chaplain of Christ Church, has been presented by the 
Dean and Mastership of that Society tothe Head-Mastership of the Grammar Scheol, 
Portsmouth. 

The Right Hon. Lord T. Hay, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the Rectory 
of Rendilesham, Suffolk, void by the death of the Rey. C. Henley. 

The Rev. W. A. W. Keppel, B.A. to the Rectory of Brampton, Norfolk. 

CAMBLRIDGE.—The Rev. F. Smith, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, fs ap- 
pointed Mathematical Professor in the East India College at Haileybury, Herts, on 
the resignation of the Rey. H. Walter, M.A. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. J, C. Middieton, Scholar of King’s College, was elected 
a Fellow of that society. 

The Rev. Philip Hunt, LL.D. Vicar of St. Peter’s and St. John’s, Bedford, has 
been promoted to the Deanery of Peterborough. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the !2th instant, in Old Burlington Street, the lady of Sir Wirt1AM Heatr. 
core, Bart. M.P. of a son. 
s —, in the county of Derby, the lady of the Rev. J. A. Srzwant, ofa 

aughter. 

On the |! th instant, at Birdhurst, Croydon, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Topp, of a son. 

On the 7th inst. at Ayr, Lady Hunter BLAtrR, of a daughter. 

On the 10th inst. at Polkemmet, the Lady of Sir Witt1Am BAILLIE, Bart. of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th inst. at Wells, the Lady of Sir WittiAm F. Exrott, of Stobs and 
Wells, Bart. of a son. 

On the 4th inst. at Inverkeithing, Mrs. WitttAmM Mackersy, of twin sons, 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 8th inst. at Stoke Church, Devonport, Anam, the second son of the 
late Lieutenant-General John Cuppage, to FRANCES, daughter of the late Colonel 
Haldane. 

On the 12th inst. by special license, at the house of John Giffard, Esq. Portman 
Square, Sir Jonn HAyvrorp THOROLD, of Syston Park, in the county of Lincoln, 
Bart. to MAry ANN, relict of John Dalton, jun. of the county of Lancaster, Esq. 

On the 12th inst. at St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, JoHN FraAncts 
VAuGHAN, Esq. eldest son of William Vaughan, of Courttield, Monmouthshire, 
Esq. to LovisA ELIZABETH RoOLLs, youngest daughter of John Rolis, Esq. of 
Bryanston Square; the ceremony, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, having been performed the same morning by the Rev. Edward Scott. 

On the 8th inst. at Worthambury, in the county of Flint, Diepy Cavey, Esq. 
only son of Sir George Cayley, of Brompton, in the county of York, Bart. to 
Dororny, second daughter of the late Rev. George Allanson, of Ripon and Mid- 
dleton, in the county of York, and of Brovghton Halil, Flintshire. 

On the 7th inst. at Edinburgh, Joun James Erskine, Esq. of Clathick, late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service at Penang, to IsABgeLLA, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Boyd, Esq. 

On the 13th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, GEorGg EnmMuNbD Nucenr, 
Esq. of the Grenadier Guards, eldest son of General Sir George Nugent, Bart. M.P. 
to Maria CHARLOTTE, second daughter of N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq. M.P. of 
West Harling, Norfolk. 

On the 13th inst. Jonn GARDINER, Esq. Captain 5th Dragoon Guards, to Ex1za, 
relict of Andrew Hamilton, Esq. of Teddington. 

On the 8th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Rev. Lord John Thynne, 
Lord Eowarp Tuynng, son of the Marquis of Bath, to ELizaBers, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Mellish, Esq. of Woodford, Essex. 


DEATHS. 

On the 9th instant, at Longdon, near Litchfield, the Right Rev. WinLIAM 
Henry MAsenpi£, D.D. Lord Bishop of Bangor, in his 76th year. Mee. 

On the 7th instant, HARRiezTT, Lady SgipwitH, wife of Sir Gray Skipwith, 
Bart. of Alveston, Warwickshire, 

On the 10th instant, at Torquay, Devon, TaomAs SAND¥FoRD LANs, eldest son 
of the Rev. Charles Lane, and eldest grandson of the late Right Rev. Bishop Sand- 
ford, of Edinburgh, in his 12th year. 

On the 7th inst. at Durham, the lady of Lieutenant-General S1ppons, sister to 
Sir Robert Eden, Bart. 

On the 12th inst. in Nottingham Place, Jane, third daughter of the late Rev. 
J. P. Bannerman. 

On the 9th inst. at Woolwich, Mrs, CoamBers Wnuite, wife of Commodore 
White, and eldest daughter of the late General Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

On the 9th inst. at Littlecott, Wilts, Dororuy, the eldest daughter of Lieutenant-. 
General Popham, in her 19th year. 

On the 6th inst. in Davies Street, Berkeley Square, Mr. MicHAkL M&ADs3, and 
on the 8th, his eldest son. 

On the 8rd inst. at Garscube, Joon CAMPBELL, younger, of Suceoth, Esq. M.P. 
for the county of Dumbarton. 

On the 3rd inst. at Ostend, Lovisa IsABELLA, daughter of Sir Evan Murray 
MacGregor, of MacGregor, Bart, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


STATE FUNERALS, 
** Sepulchri 
Mitte supervacuos honores,’? 

PAGEANTs are relics of barbarism, and proportionate to the bar- 
renness or meanness of the understanding is the delight in them. 
A show gives the greatest pleasure where there is the smallest in- 
telligence, and children and clowns will always be its most earnest 
admirers. There is, however, a noble as well asa plebeian vulgar, 
an aged as well as an infantine unripeness of the understanding ; 
and many exalted and venerable personages evince an absolute 
mania for spectacle, and will seek the enjoyment at the sacrifice of 
comfort and ease, or even at the risk of personal danger. If pa- 
geantry generally denotes the survival of a mean taste, the appli- 
cation of it to funeral honours is certainly the most discreditable 
mode of its exhibition. The association of things of empty 
show with the saddest reality, the prodigality of pomp upon the 
condition so harshly admonitory of humility, the bedizening 
and bedecking the last passage to corruption, and emblazoning 
the idlest boasts in celebration of the privation of the poor sense 
of them, seems a shocking incongruity, a profanation by vanity of 
the solemnity of thetomb. Yet the subject has escaped the cen- 
sures of the pulpit, which has not spared its rebukes on every other 
mode of displaying the vanities. Respect for the dead is pleaded ; 
but we have yet to learn that the appropriate clothing of respect is 
gorgeousness. No part of the Christian dispensation teaches us 
to show honour through riches; and such a demonstration, akin 
as it is to so much that is vicious in practice, encouraging an 
easy hypocrisy, and introducing a reference to wealth in test 
of the most sacred feelings—nay, making costliness the standard 
of pious sorrow—might surely have called forth the animadver- 
sion of spiritual instructors. But custom renders men obtuse 
to the perception of the quality of these usages. In ordinary cases, 
the pageantry of a funeral, the trappings, the hacknied under- 
taker’s properties, the mutes, &c. are disgusting circumstances 
of pretence and misplaced ostentation; but the very riot of 
vanity is exhibited in the bedizening of death at a Royal funeral. 
What have been the consequences of the pageant of the weck, 
continued according to barbarous custom? There has been a 
raree show at Windsor Castle—the only theatre open for the 
night; sought as a theatre, attended as a theatre, thronged with 
spectators conducting themselves as in a theatre, and looking for 
the very vulgarest gratification of a theatre. Such was the effect 
on the spot, while elsewhere the ordered day of mourning was 
turned to a day of festival. We make our observation, which will 
be corroborated by the testimony of thousands, when we say that 
Thursday was the gayest holiday that has been witnessed for 
many years. The day of mourning was jour de féte. The strects 
were thronged with pleasure-sceking idlers; the favourite places 
in the neighbourhood of London and the houses of entertain- 
ment filled to overflowing with revelling visitors. This mockery 
of aday of sorrow was caused by the acting of a pageant, for 
which there was a public eye, but no public sympathy. The show 
was addressed to gaze, not to grief. It was a form, a ceremony : 
and to release the people from business on such an occasion, 
was only to give them up to carousal. The late King has, for the 
hcnour of his memory, had a splendid public funeral, and the 
hour of his descent to the tomb has been marked by a nation’s 
merry-making. Yet was the solemnization which had such a con- 
sequence intended for respect. Are these exposures of indiffer- 
ence well-judged ? Are they consistent with the design, or 
seemly in effect? How idie has been the pageant, when so op- 
posite to the suitable mood has been the sentiment. There is no 
way of making a people grieve who have no disposition to grief; but 
there is a way of avoiding the exhibition of gayety on an occasion for 
sorrow,—and that is, by abstaining from a public ceremonial, re- 
quiring, for propriety of effect, the public feeling to accord with 
its melancholy character. In future, we are sure, private funerals 
of Royalty will be found more decorous, even though noblemen 
and persons of high station may by such modest obsequies be 
denied the ancient privilege of acting ina state pageant. It will 
be prudent to avoid the exposure that we have just witnessed, and 
it will be well to set in the highest places the example of dispensing 
with costly mummeries in the disposal of the dead. 

Many of our readers are able to bear testimony as to the effect 
of the day of mourning in London and its neighbourhood,—which, 
we repeat, as if moved by the spirit of contrariety, we never before 
witnessed in such an excitement of gayety ; and as forthe sentiment 
on the scene of the pageant, the Morning Chronicle observes, that 
before the ceremony, 

“The people and the soldiery seemed to forego their expectations of 
witnessing the procession, and began to indulge in much conversation. 
We listened to this with great attention, both as it went on among the 
soldiers and amongst the spectators, but it was altogether confined to 
an expression of curiosity or some commonplace jokes. We did not hear one 
word of praise of his late Majesty, nor one syllable of regret. Much was 
said of the procession; many conjectures were formed as to the cere- 
mony; but as to him in whose honour it was supposed to be all got up, not 
one word was said. The show interested the people, the dead King was an 
object of complete indifference.” 


In the North Aisle of the Chapel, 





“As the multitude gained ground, and poured in with redoubled 
energy, the screams of distress and fright and pain became more and 
more frequent, yet happily neither lives were lost nor limbs broken ; but 
several ladies fainted, and many were compelled to give expression to 


their sufferings in a very audible manner: all, however, got their re- 
spective places in the North Aisle long before seven, and soon acquired 
their wonted composure, satisfaction beaming in their countenances at the 
thought of having attained the object of their earnest desire, at an ex- 
pense, now that it was over, which appeared to be comparatively trifling. 
Indeed, were it not for the sable habiliments. which, without an exception, 
were worn, the assemblage might have been considered one collected together 
upon some joyous festival, rather than upon any such imposing and Melan- 
choly solemnity as the. funeral of a great monarch. The hum of voices 
engaged in loud. and animated conversation continued for some time ; 
but by slow degrees it sunk in a low murmur, and, before the approach 
of the procession, was hushed into the deepest silence.” 

We are sure the observation of every person of correct ideas will 
be, that these ceremonies, so considered, should no longer be 
continued. The taste in the mere pageant does no credit to the 
people, nor does the entertainment of it, merely as a pageant, do 
any honour to the memory of the deceased King. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION—HINTS TO ELECTORS. 


Apvice to electors, like other advice, is more frequently tendered 
than accepted. We have no reason to suppose, that amidst the din 
and bustle that will be spread over the land in a few days, our voice 
will be better heard than the still and small cry ofreason and justice 
usually is; but it is our duty to raise it nevertheless, let them listen 
who will. We have exceedingly little faith in Mr. Hume's doc- 
trine that the electors of England can return an independent House 
of Commons ?f they will. In this case, the honourable gentle- 
man will find that ‘two ifs scarce make one possibility.” The 
mass of the electors will do in the present as they have done on 
every former occasion—look to their patrons’ pleasure and their 
own interests, and let the kingdom and its concerns jog on as 
they best may. But there must be a few of those in whom the 
highest privilege of freemen is vested, who are honestly desirous 
of doing their duty well and truly; and to such, an observation 
or two on the description of men which the nation at present 
requires, will not appear out of season. 

The task of an elector, in consequence of the laws which have been 
passed by the Parliament now hastening to its great account, has 
been at once simplified and complicated. It has been simplified, 
inasmuch as _ extrinsic qualifications, of great weight and value in 
former elections, have been removed ; and it has been com- 
plicated, inasmuch as men who would judge just judgment 
must now direct their scrutiny to many particulars which were 
formerly considered of small importance. The badge of “‘ Church 
and King” no longer forms a sign by which an elector can discern 
whom to choose or whom to reject. He has no longer an uner- 
ring shibboleth by which to distinguish the true man from the false. 
Ifhe would be an honest watchman of the fords of our political 
Jordan, he must extend his investigation to numerous and minute 
particulars, which his ancient test enabled him to pass lightly over. 
On the subject of that test, to which some of the candidates who 
have no other qualification would fain revert, we have but one word 
to say— Whoever, in the present election, puts himself forward as a 
defender of the Church, is an impostor ; whoever puts himself 
forward as a defender of the Dissenters, is an impostor. There is no 
distinction in matters political between Churchmen and Dissenters. 
He who would attempt to make one, acts no longer unreasonably, 
but illegally. To all persons who come to them in the Church 
interest, as it is called, let the electors put this plain question— 
“Will you vote for the re-enactment of the Test Laws and Catho- 
lic Penel Acts ?” Ifthey answer “ Yes,” they are fools ; if “ No,” 
they are hypocrites; and in either case they are quite unworthy 
of an honest and sensible elector’s support. 

The men who now put themselves on their country, are partly 
untried, and their characters must in some measure be guessed 
at—partly persons who have already sat in Parliament, and whose 
conduct there will furnish the electors with materials by which to 
judge of their fitness. Now, although, as we said, the task of an 
elector has been complicated by the events of the last two years, 
it is by no means so difficult that a very small share of intel- 
lect may not enable him to perform it rightly. Let any man, 
when he sets about voting, think for a few minutes of the 
requisites which he would seek in an agent to whom he meant to 
intrust the management of his private fortunes, and he will 
be at no loss about those of the man to whom he is about to in- 
trust the fortunes of the state. 

That he should be honest, is so very obvious, that it would be 
a waste of words to attempt to prove it. And by honesty, we do 
not mean mere legal justice. No bad father, bad son, husband, 
or neighbour, no tyrannous magistrate, no griping landlord, can 
ever be a fit person to make laws for the regulation of fathers and 
sons and husbands, much less of magistrates and landlords. But 
honesty is not the only requisite, though the first—a member of 
Parliament ought to be a man of sound information. He may 
have as many of the greater lights as God shall see fit to bless 
him with, but he ought ever to possess along with them the every- 
day light of common sense, and the capacity of applying it to 
every-day topics. All candidates for his notice, which a plain 
witted elector shall find deficient in such knowledge as lies within 
the reach ofan ordinary understanding, whatever be their claims to 
genius and talents, and so forth, he may unhesitatingly set down 
as fitter for a. common than a House of Commons. : 

Next to sound sense and general information, the great qualifi- 
cation in a member of Parliament is, habits of activity and perse- 





verance. It is not mile-long-speech men, who go down to the 
House once in three months to make a display and interrupt bu; 
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siness by mooting questions of no earthly importance—by cumber- 
ing the Votes with strings of resolutions of no earthly application, 
and during the interval leave the machine of government to go 
backward or forward as chance may happen to direct,—it is not 
such that the nation at present wants. A member of Parliament 
ought to make his public duties the subject of his constant study. 
The opportunities of shining, in Parliament as out of it, are com- 
paratively rare ; but there is not a single night of the session, or 
a single hour of the night, in which an opportunity to be useful 
does not occur. Whether for the purpose of expediting what is 
really good, or of checking what is really evil, business men are 
most essential. It matters not how many talents a man have, if 
he allow pleasure or vanity or indolence to wrap a napkin round 
them. He who stays away when an important tax is to be voted 
or an important bill to be forwarded, because he has a race or a 
party to attend—because he is lazy or disinclined—is in one 
sense more criminal than he who stays away for a direct bribe. 
A celebrated political writer once said that a good patriot must be 
a good hater. A hater of men, no good patriot ever was, or in- 
deed can be; but he will and must be a sturdy and persevering 
hater of every thing in the shape of cant and commonplace—-he 
must seek the truth, and earnestly pursue after it, unchecked by 
the trumpery of form, and the conventional slang which those who 
would turn him from it may attempt to interpose between him and 
his object. An honest and intelligent legislator will neither be 
wheedled nor bullied out of his opposition to an improper measure. 
He knows that he has but to go straight to the root of an evil, to 
strike boldly and vigorously, and that the shadows which knaves 
have conjured up to frighten fools will disappear the instant that 
it falls. 

The last requisite in a member of Parliament—and it is the 
safeguard of all the rest—is the possession of the means of 
independence. Not that an overgrown fortune is necessary for 
a legislator; but, in his industry, or in his estate, every man 
who enters the House of Commons ought to have the means 
of supporting himself and his family. It is not that the honesty 
of a poor man might give way under the temptation which 
a Minister can always offer, but a poor man has too many 
cares without the House to be burdened with the cares within it. 
There is, however, a character much more dangerous than the 
honest poor man, and that is the profligate rich. It is not for 
necessities or conveniences that men sell their souls—these are, 
and ever have been, within the reach of economy and industry. 
The alieni cupidt, all over the world, are the profust sui; it is 
*‘ the lust of the eye and the pride of life,” the cravings of vanity 
and vice, that sends the low ruffian to the road to rob the indivi- 
dual, and the high ruffian to Parliament to plunder the com- 
munity. 

Such are the general tests by which any elector may try the 
candidate for Parliamentary honour; and we are not without 
hopes that by some few they will be judiciously applied. Let them 
but ask (not the candidate, but themselves) before they go to the 
poll—* Is the man for whom I am about to vote honest ? is he a 
man of sound judgment? of business habits? has he boldness 
enough to do his duty in defiance of power and prejudice, honestly, 
wisely, steadily? With the desire, has he the means of maintain- 
ing independence ?” Let but the electors vote on the affirmative of 
these simple interrogatories, and we shall, as Mr. Hume says we 
may, have an honest, intelligent, and upright House of Commons. 

There is a particular test much dwelt upon by the Times, which, 
for its simplicity, may recommend itself to many,—the Corn Laws. 
« Ask every candidate,” says that journal, ‘‘ if he will vote for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, and treat him according to his 
answer.” The Corn Laws are a great nuisance: they have 
offended many and benefited few. Their object was to plunder 
the eaters of bread, in order to keep up the profits of the growers. 
They were well-meant, but hitherto the laws of Nature have con- 
tended with the laws of the land. The Aristocrats have been 
foiled by Radicals of whom they thought not—the radical 
heat and the radical moisture. Still, the Corn Laws are bad laws, 
and ought to be repealed. We would, however, extend the ques- 
tion proposed by the Times. We would ask candidates, not ‘ Will 
you vote for the repeal of the Corn Laws?” but “ Will you vote 
against all monopolies, agricultural or commercial 2? Will you 
vote against the laws that compel us to pay 50 per cent. more for 
our bread than we ought, to fill the pockets of the landlords, and 
against those which compel us to pay 70 per cent. more for our 
tea than we ought, to fill the pockets of the East India Company 2” 
In short, we would ask them, would they vote against every law 
that prevents an Englishman from carrying his goods to the 
dearest, and his money to the cheapest market he can find—that 
makes plunder of any portion, small or great, of the community, 
for the sake ofenriching any other portion? This is the form of 
the question which we would submit,—first, because it is more 
just, and secondly, because the test it supplies is more certain, and 
its application far more extensive, It is a mighty easy thing for 
him that battens on the people by one monopoly, to cry down 
another in which he has no share. According to our way of view- 
ing justice, it consists in something else than attacking our neigh- 
bour's dishonesty—it includes the relinquishment of our own. 

There is a still wider test than that which we have pro- 
posed, for it includes, in its proper and legitimate sense, the sub- 
stance of all that the honest politician can require in his represen- 
tative—we mean Reform. The word is of bad odour with some— 
we wish we had another, but we have not. We shall make but 





one remark upon that test. For what does Parliament meet? Is 
it not to make laws? Ought not the legislators, in reputation 
and reality, to oecupy the highest intellectual rank among the 
inhabitants of the country? Does the House of Commons hold 
that rank? Let any man compare the condition of England in 
1789 with its condition now, and calculate the progress which the 
people have made during the lapse of forty years.. Let him next 
turn to the House of Commons of 1789 and to the House of 
Commons of 1830, and estimate the progress which the represen- 
tatives of the people have made during the lapse of forty years. 
And then let him ask himself—he needs no other counsellor— 
whether it be possible, in the nature of things, that those who 
rule should always linger behind those that are ruled—that law- 
makers should be stationary, while society is advancing as it has 
done during the period to which his survey has been directed. 
We rest the whole question of reform on the reply. 





SEATS TO BE SOLD. 
“ Buy, buy, buy !"°—Butcher in Clare Market. 


Pernaps the most curious feature in the approaching election is 
the general lack of candidates. There never was a_ period 
when the consoling prospect of warm contests was rarer than at 
present. Whence comes this? Are the candidates too poor? 
The fall in rents may have done something, and the fall in com- 
mercial profits has done much; but surely there is still enough of 
unemployed capital and to spare, for a brush in the boroughs, if not 
in counties. We suspect the cause lies deeper. A membership is not 
so good a thing as it once was, and it is more likely to fall in the 
market than to rise. Ministers can now do little for their dependants. 
They have cut the legs from below themselves by their retrengh- 
ments! Jobs are out of the question, and situations few, and 
such as do fall out require some brains and a little labour. If 
things go on at this rate, corporations will be starved into a sur- 
render of their privileges, and peers of their influence. When 
neither will sell, the holders will make a merit of giving them 
away. 





“ Watt ”’—“ Warrior ’’—* WaLLopEer.’—These words are at the 
present moment puzzling our contemporaries more than their very ob- 
vious derivation would seem to justify. ‘* Wall” is merely the old 
spelling of ‘* well,” in the same way as “op” is of “up.’ The old 
sound and spelling are still common in Scotland, and the North of Eng- 
land. “ To wall,” is to spring,—Pope uses ‘“‘ to well’ in the same 
sense, in numerous instances, in his Homer. To ‘* wall op,” {to spring 
or well up. Wail opis used in the sense of ‘‘boil,’’ from the agitation 
that accompanies the process. ‘ Boil” (bouloir—bullire) refers to the 
air globules (bude) extricated by the agitation. To ‘ wallop a pot,” is 
thus to boila pot ; and a “* pot walloper” is a pot-boiler. ‘* Pot-waller,” 
used in the acts of Parliament, is not so correct an expression as the com- 
mon one. The franchise of ‘* pot-walloping”’ is the right to vote conse- 
quent on having a fire-place. ‘* Reek-rising,”’ in a similar way, is in 
Scotch election law required as evidence of residence. The secon- 
dary meanings are in both cases the same, but the primary are cu- 
riously indicative of the ancient condition of the two nations. The 
attention of the law was in Scotland directed to the fire—in England to 
the meat that was cooking over it. ‘* Wallop,’ a vulgar term for 
** beat,”’ is said by a correspondent of the Times to allude to the 
** heating” which is the consequence : he might as well have said that to 
‘¢ thrash” meant primarily to box the ears. To wallop, signifies not 
only to spring up as water, and secondarily to boil, but to move genes 
rally, The fish *¢ wallops” on the line—the sail ** wallops” in the breeze, 
say the people in the North. To ‘‘ wallop,” therefore, in the sense of 
** beat,” meaus nothing more than to ** knock about.” 





New Factnes.—The costume of the Navy is to be altered. Red 
facings are to be substituted for white, and blue trowsers for the white 
inexpressibles which form at present full-dress uniform. Other facings, 
more prized by their owners, are to undergo as great a change. In the 
Army the real and false mustachios are to be cashiered, except in the 
Hussars. The Royal Dukes Cumberland and Sussex have already sacri« 
ficed the honours of their lips to the King’s attachment for plain English 


-faces. This is perhaps the greatest achievement his Majesty could have 


performed. ‘‘ My whiskers !—ask me to pull the Great Mogul by the nose 
—any thing but part with my whiskers !’’ said the German lover: but 
the command of a king is more potent than the solicitations of a mistress. 
Nothing is said of Prince Leopold—perhaps his hair is to be held sacred 
on account of its foreign growth. 


Tue ArGUMENTUM AD HomrnemM.—The Post is exceedingly in- 
censed at some remarks which have appeared in the Times on the sub- 
ject of the late King. According to its views, nothing but an actual 
gout and dropsy would suffice to convince the Times of the true cause of 
George the Fourth’s dislike of publicity. ‘*‘ We can readily believe that 
nothing but the actual infliction upon himself of bodily sufferings similar 
to those which were the lot of the lamented deceased, could lead the 
callous-hearted slanderer to appreciate the cause of his seclusion from 
public view during his latter days.”°—There seems to be a lurking 
threat in this announcement. If the editors of the Times should be 
obliged to retire in a year or two, we think an action would lie. 





SEA Soncs.—* Several of our best sea-songs are said to have been com- 
posed in honour of the present King, when serving as a midshipman in 
the Royal Navy.”—Court Journal. | What are the names of these several 
songs? When were they last heard, and where? Another worthy 
says they are to be revived. How came they to perish if they were the 
best ?] 
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LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


THE KING’S ‘OWN:* 

Our naval writers are determined not to be outdone by the Yankee 
novelist who first launched a romance on the wide waters. We 
had mo idea ‘there was such a mass of literary talent in the Navy ; 
and when the Naval Oficer appeared, Captain Marrvatr's first 
‘work, we remember being not a little surprised at a book of so 
much vigour of description and power of imagination proceeding 
from on board a ship. The King's Own, however, far surpasses 
its predecessor ; and so many clever books have lately come from 
the pens of seamen, that we must give them credit for far more 
education and more liberal pursuits than we had been led to ascribe 
to them. 

The King's Own, as a story, is worthless: indeed the author 
himself seems to despise it in that light—he scarcely condescends 
to keep up the farce of making his fiction seem probable, and 
openly laughs at the idea of his reader for one moment lending 
belief to his tale. He has, it is true, a hero; and he brings him 
ashore every now and then, to make love: he tells us the history 
of his birth, of his adventures, and ultimately of his marriage ; all 
which is utterly commonplace and insignificant, as is usual in 
these works. The light in which the King’s Own must be viewed, 
is that. of a series of naval scenes and naval anecdotes; and in this 
point of view, it is a work not perhaps to be equalled in the 
wholé round of romance, for the tremendous power of its de- 
scription, for the awfulness of its subjects, for the brilliancy and 
variety of the colours with which they are painted. Besides 
which, we find in Captain Marryarr a fund of observation on 
naval character, and a great store of humour; his dialogues are 
supported with wit, and his persons are exceedingly well conceived 
and kept up. 

We should give the author credit for considerable fertility of 
invention; he nevertheless complains of being called upon to fill 
sheets when he has only materials for pages, and he is so far con- 
firmed by the nature of his book. We could comprise in one volume 
aseries of splendid passages, which would surpass any effort of 
the imagination which we have lately met with: but three volumes 
are the bookseller’s measure, and the number of the Graces and 
the Furies must be kept in romances, or the unhappy author can 
expect no favour with'the publishers. Thus, the author writes one 
volume for the world, and two for the bookseller. Such is the 
state of literature, and so is the public laid under contribution to 
maintain it. 

We shall contrive to abridge some of the scenes which have so 
much delighted us, in such a manner as to adapt them to the 
size of our columns. 

It is a pity that one so capable of excelling in detached pas- 
cages, should not have given himself the trouble to invent a pro- 

le and interesting story. It is in this alone that he falls 
behind Mr. Cooper; who, though certainly not a model in the 
composition of his groundwork, always contrives to raise a deep 
interest in his subject, though he may grievously fail in satis- 
fying it. What does a sailor know of intrigues in court or 
city—of the chicaneries of the law—of the temper and dispo- 
sitions of fashionable coquettes—of the wasteful and riotous 
living of rakes and gamblers, and all the land rubbish with which 
the sailor-authors think fit to fill their volumes? They ought 
never to set foot on land, or, at most, travel out of a port-town: the 
wide ocean is their own domain. Love, the pivot on which other 
novels turn, ought to be exchanged for war: instead of mixing up 
mawkish love stories with the seaman’s exploits, let them take for 
a groundwork some expedition, project, or adventure of interest, 
the success or failure of which should be the point to which the 
reader should look with anxiety or expectation ; and the incidents 
which lead to it would afford an ample field for the unfolding of 
the whole of a sailor's experience. 

The King’s Own commences with some scenes that occurred 
a short time previous to the mutiny at the Nore. A man called 
Peters has been ill-treated by the captain of his ship; and under 
the influence of indignant feelings, and a sense of unmerited de- 
gradation, he heads the mutineers, composing the whole crew of 
the vessel to which he belongs. The mutiny flourishes but for a 
very brief period, and the time of punishment comes round: Peters 
is hanged, not before he becomes sensible of the enormity of his 
crime; and, in some sort as a compensation for his offence, he 
devotes his son to the service of his king and country. An old 
sailor, Adams, hearing the vow, takes the boy, who has been 
bred on board a ship, and marks him on the shoulder in the 
indelible tattoo of the sailor, with the broad arrow, the sign and 
mark of the “‘ King’s Own.” This boy is the hero of the story ; 
and under the name first of the King’s Own, and afterwards of 
Seymour, he becomes a fine young officer. But as, in our aristo- 
cratical country, no one can feel an interest in a hero who is not 
a gentleman by birth and expectations, and at least entitled to a 
large estate, it is arranged that Peters should prove the runaway 
son of Admiral de Courcy, a gentleman of high birth, great wealth, 
and very bad temper. Of course, this circumstance becomes known 
in time; and Seymour, the King’s Own, is recognized as the 
rightful heir to the name and riches of De Courcy. 

In order to depart, however, somewhat from the hacknied happi- 
ness which generally closes the third volume of a noyel, theauthorhas 
had the as. aan cruelty to poison his hero, and put his heroine to 
death ; for the which atrocious murder, may he be duly anathema- 

* By the author of the * Naval Officer.” 3 vols. London, 1830. 





tized by all the weeping misses who-shall draw white pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs over his page! This catastrophe will doubtless grieve 
the soft-hearted lovers of romance; but on us, hardened crities, 
the only effect it produced closely resembled that of the dying 
scene in Tom Thumb, where the killed and wounded lie in double 
rows like cut cauliflowers ina kitchen-garden. 


CHASE IN A STORM, AND SHIPWRECK. 

After Hog the watch was called, and the directions given by the cap- 
tain to the first-lieutenant were punctually obeyed. The drum then beat 
to quarters earlier than usual ; the guns were doubly secured; the dead 
lights shipped abaft; the number of inches of water in the well made 
known by the carpenter ; the sobriety of the men ascertained by the offi- 
cers stationed at their respective guns; and every thing that was ordered 
to be executed, or to be held in readiness, in the several departments, re- 
ported to the captain. 

The gale increased rapidly during the first watch. Large drops of rain 
mingled with the spray, distant thunder rolled to windward, and occasional 
gleams of lightning pierced through the intense darkness of the night. 
The officers and men of the watches below, with sealed eyes and thought- 
less hearts, were in their hammocks, trusting to those on deck for secu- 
rity. But the night was terrific, and the captain, first-lieutenant, and 
master, from the responsibility of their situations, continued on deck, as 
did many of the officers termed idlers, such as the surgeon and purser, 
pen although their presence was not required, felt no inclination to 
sleep. 

At day-light, the gale having rather increased than shown any symptoms 
of abating, the captain was giving directions for the foresail to be taken 
off, when the seaman who was stationed to look out on the lee-gangway, 
cried out, ‘‘ A sail on the lee-beam !” 

“« She’s a large ship, Sir—main and mizen-masts both gone,” reported 
Bully, who had mounted up three or four ratlines of the main rigging. 

_The midshipman brought up the glass; and the captain, first passing 
his arm round the fore brace to secure himself from falling to leeward 
with the lurching of the ship, as soon as he could bring the strange vessel 
into the field of the glass (no easy task under such circumstances, ex- 
cept tothe practised eye of a sailor), exclaimed, ‘“‘ A line-of-battle ship, 
by Heavens! andif I am any judge of a hull, or the painting of a ship, she 
is no Englishman.” 

Other glasses were now produced, and the opinion of the captain was 
corroborated by that of the officers on deck. __. 

“ Keep fast the foresail, Mr. Bully. We'll edge down to her, 
master, see the signal-haulyards are all clear.” 

The captain went down to his cabin, while the frigate was kept away as 
he directed, the master standing at the conn. He soon came up again; 
** Hoist No. 3 at the fore, and No. 8 atthe main. We'll see if she can an- 
swer the private signal.” 

It was done, and the frigate rolling heavily in the trough of the sea, and 
impelied by the furious elements, rapidly closed with the stranger. 

In less than an hour they were within half a mile of her; but the pri- 
vate signal remained unanswered. 

** Now then bring her to the wind, Mr. Pearce,” said Captain M—, 
who had his glass upon the vessel. 

The frigate was luffed handsomely to the wind, not however without 
shipping a heavy sea. The gale which, during the time that she was kept 
away before the wind, had the appearance, which it always has, of hav- 
ing decreased in force, now that she presented her broadside to it, roared 
again in all its fury. 

“ Call the gunner—clear away the long gun forward—try with the ram- 
mer whether the shot has started from the cartridge, and then fire across 
the bows of that vessel.” 

The men cast loose the gun, and the gunner taking out the bed and 
coin, to obtain the greatest elevation to counteract the heel of the frigate, 
watched the lurch, and pitched the shot close to the forefoot of the 
disabled vessel, who immediately showed French colours over her weather- 
quarter. 

“French colours, Sir!” cried two or three at a breath. 

** Beat to quarters, Mr. Bully,” said Captain M é 

it was easy to perceive, without the assistance of a glass, that the men 
on board the French line-of-battle ship were attempting, in no very scien- 
tific manner, to get a jury-mast up abaft, that by putting after-sail on her 
they might keep their vessel tothe wind. The foresail they dare not take 
off, as, without any sail to keep her steady, the remaining mast would in 
all probability have rolled over the side; but without after-sail, the ship 
would not keep to the wind, and the consequence was, that she was two 
points off the wind, forging fast through the water, notwithstanding that 
the helm was hard a-lee. 

The frigate had now closed within three cables’ lengths of the line-of- 
battle ship, and considering the extreme difficulty of hitting any mark 
under such disadvantages, a well-directed fire was thrown in by her dis- 
ciplined seamen. 

he enemy attempted to return the fire from the weather main-deck 
guns, but it was a service of such difficulty and danger, that he more than 
once abandoned it. Two or three guns disappearing from the ports, 
proved that they had either rolled to leeward, or had been precipitated 
down the hatchways. This was indeed the case, and the French sailors 
were so much alarmed from the serious disasters that had already ensued, 
that they either quitted their quarters, or, afraid to stand behind the 
guns when they were fired, no aim was taken, and the shots were thrown 
away. Had the two ships been equally manned, the disadvantage, under 
all the misfortunes of the Frenchman, would have been on the side of the 
frigate; but the gale itself was more than sufficient employment for the 
undisciplined crew of the line-of-battle ship. The fire from the frigate 
was kept up with vigour, although the vessel lurched so heavily as often 
to throw the men who were stationed at the guns into the lee-scuppers, 
rolling one over the other in the water with which the decks were floated ; 
but this was only a subject of merriment, and they resumed their task 
with the careless spirit of British seamen. The fire, difficult as it was to 
take any precise aim, had the effect intended—that of preventing the 
French vessel from rigging any thing like a jury-mast. Occasionally the 
line-of-battle ship kept more away, to avoid the grape, by increasing her 
distance; but the frigate’s course was regulated by that of her opponent, 
and she continued her galling pursuit. 

It was no time for man to war against man. The powers of heaven 
were loose, and in all their fury. The wind howled, the sea raged, the 
thunder stunned, and the lightning blinded. The Eternal was present, in 
all his majesty; yet pigmy mortals were contending. But Captain M—— 
was unmoved, unawed, unchecked; andthe men, stimulated by his ex- 
ample, and carelessof every thing, heeded not the warning of the elements. 

*€ Sit on your powder-box and keep it dry, you young monkey,” said 
the quarter-master who was captain of the gun, to the lad who had the 
cartridge ready for reloading it. The fire upon the French vessel was 
warmly kept up, when the master again came on deck, and stated to the 
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captain, that they could not be more than four leagues‘from a dead lee- | 
whore, which, by keeping away -after ‘the French vessel, they. must be | 


nearing fast. 


‘“Sheccannot stand this long, Sir. Look ‘to windward—the gale in- | 


creases—there is a fresh hand at the ‘ bellows.’ ” 


The wind now: redoubled its fury; and the rain, that took a horizontal, | 


instead of a perpendicular direction, from the force of the wind, féed'the 

ale instead of lulling it. The thunder rolled—and the frigate was so 
drenched with water, that the guns were primed and reprimed, without 
the fire communicating to the powder, which in a few seconds was satu- 
rated with the rain and spray. This was but of little consequence, as the 
squall and torrents of rain had now hid the enemy from ‘their sight. 
**Look out for her, my men, assoon as the squall passes over,” cried 
Captain M—. 

A flash of lightning, that blinded them fora time, was followed by a 
peal of thunder, so close, that the timbers of the ship trembled with the 
vibration of the air. A second hostile meeting of electricity took place, 
and the fluid darted down the side of the frigate’s mainmast, passing 
through the quarter-deck in the diréction of the powder-magazine. Cap- 
tain M——-, the first-lieutenant, master, and fifty or sixty of the men, 
were struck down by the violence of the shock, Many were killed, more 
wounded, and the rest, blinded-and stunned, staggered, and fell to leeward 
with the lurching of the vessel. Gradually, those who were only stun- 
ned recovered their legs, and amongst the first was the captain of the 
frigate. Assoon as he could recal his scattered senses, with his usual 
presence of mind he desired the “‘ fire-roll”” to be beat by the drummer, 
and sent down to ascertain the extent of the mischief. A strong sulphu- 
reous smell pervaded the ship, and flew up the hatchways; and such was 
the confusion, that some minutes elapsed before any report could be 
made, It appeared, that the electric fluid had passed close to the spirit- 
room and after-magazine, and escaped through the bottom of the vessel. 
Before the report had been made, the captain had given directions for 
taking the wounded down to the surgeon, and the bodies of the dead 
underthehalf-deck, The electric matter had divided at the foot of the main- 
mast, to which it had done no injury—one part, as before mentioned, hav- 
ing gone below, while the other, striking the iron bolt that connected the 
lower part of the main-bitts, had thence passed to the two fore-mast quar- 
ter-deck carronades, firing them both off at the same moment that it killed 
and wounded the men who were stationed at them. The effects of the 
lightning were various. The men who were close to the foot of the main- 
mast, holding on by the ropes belayed to the main-bitts, were burnt to a 
cinder, and their blackened corpses lay smoking in the remnants of their 
clothes, emitting an overpowerful ammoniacal stench. Some were only 
wounded in the arm or leg; but the scathed member was shrivelled up, 
and they were borne down the hatchway, howling with intolerable pain. 
The most awful effects were at the guns. The captains of the two car- 
ronades, and several men that were near them, were dead; but had not 
the equipoise of the bodies been lost by the violent motion of the ship, 
their dreadful fate would not have been immediately perceived. Not an 
injury appeared— every muscle was fixed to the same position as when 
the fluid entered—the same expression of countenance, the same energy 
of character, the eye-like life, as it watched the sight on the gun, the body 
bent forward, the arm extended, the fingers still holding the lanyard at- 
tached to the lock. Nothing but palpable evidence could convince one 
that they were dead. 

The boy attcnding with his powder-box, upon which he had sat by the 
directions of tie captain of the gun, was desired by Captain M—— to 
jump up and assist the men in carrying down the wounded. He sat still 
on his box, supported between the capstan and the stanchions of the com- 
panion hatchway, his eyes apparently fixed upon the captain, but not 
moving in obedience to the order, although repeated in an angry tone— 
He was dead ! 

During the confusion and panic attending this catastrophe, the guns 
had been deserted. As soon as the wounded men had been taken below, 
the captain desired the boatswain to pipe to quarters, for the drummer, 
when called to beat the “‘ fire-roll,” had, with others, been summoned to 
his last account. The guns were again manned, and the firing recom- 
menced ; but a want of energy, and the melancholy silence which pre- 
vailed, evidently showed that the men, although they obeyed, did not 
obey cheerfully. 

The first-lieutenant and master were in close consultation to windward. 
The captain stood at the lee-gangway, occasionally desiring the quarter- 
master at the conn to alter the course, regulating his own by that of his 
disabled enemy. 

“Pil speak to him, then,” exclaimed Pearce, as the conference broke 
up, and he went over to leeward to the captain. 

“Captain M——, I have had the honour to serve under your command 
some time, and I trust you will allow that I have never shown any want 
of zeal in the discharge of my duty ?” 

“*No, Mr. Pearce,” replied the captain, with a grave smile; ‘“ without 
compliment, you never have.” 

_ * Then, Sir, you will not be affronted at, or ascribe to unworthy mo- 

tives a remark which I wish to make.” 

“‘ Most certainly not; as I am persuaded that you will never make an 
observation inconsistent with your duty, or infringing upon the rules of 
the service.” 

“Then, Sir, with all due submission to you, I do think, and it is the 
opinion of the other officers as well, that our present employment, under 
existing circumstances, is tempting, if not insulting, the Almighty. Look 
at the sky, look at the raging sea, hear the wind, and call to mind the 
effects of the lightning not one half-hour since. When the Almighty ap- 
pears in all his wrath, in all his tremendous majesty, is it a time for us 
poor mortals to be at strife? What is our feeble artillery, what is the 
roar of our cannon, compared to the withering and consuming artillery of 
Heaven! Has he not told us so,—and do not the ship’s company, by 
- ee eae a 95-4 the vessel was struck, acknowledge’ it? 

e officers all feel it, Sir. Is it not pres —wi 
mission, Sir, is it not wicked ?” th sacs Bir ahs wane 

“T respect your feelings asa Christian, and asa man,” i i 

‘but I must differ with you. That the p Ror Ml sc Mia wear 
I grant ; and I feel, as you do, that God is great, and man weak and im- 
potent. But that this storm has been raised—that this thunder rolls— 
that this lightning has blasted us, as a warning, I deny. The causes 
emanate from the Almighty ; but he leaves the effects to the arrangements 
of Nature, which is governed by immutable laws, Had there been no 
ether vessel in sight, this lightning would still have struck us; and this 
storm will not cease, even if we were to neglect what I consider a duty to 
our country.” 

The master touched his hat, and made no answer. It was now about 
one o'clock, and the horizon to leeward, clearing up a little, showed the 
land upon the lee-beam. 

Ha hats oh ae x of the men. - 

served the captain to the master—“ we ai 
you thourht” ptain | re nearer than 
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‘“Something, Six, perhaps; but recollect how many hours you have 
kept away after this vessel.” . 

“Very true,” rejoined the captain ; ‘“* and the in-draught into the bar- 
gain. Lam not surprised at it.” 

** Shall we haul our wind, Sir? we are ona dead lee-shore.” 

‘“'No, Mr. Pearce, not until the fate of that vessel is decided.” 

** Land on the weather-bow!” reported the boatswain from.the fore- 
castle. 

“Indeed!” said’the captain,—"‘ then the affair will soon be decided.” 

The vessels still continued their course in a-slanting direction to- 
wards the land, pursuér and pursued running on to destruction ; but 
although various indirect hints were given by the first-lieutenant and 
others, Captain M—— turned a deaf ear. He surveyed the dangers which 
presented themselves, and frowned upon them, as if in defiance. 

A few minutes more hadelapsed, when the master again addressed him: 

“Tam afraid, Sir, if we continue to stand on, that we shall lose the 
frigate,” said he, respectfully touching his hat. 

* Be it so,” replied Captain M——; ‘‘the enemy will lose a line-of- 
battle-ship ; our country will be the gainer, when the account is balanced.” 

“‘T must be permitted to doubt that, Sir; the value of the enemy’s ship 
is certainly greater ; but there are other considerations.” 

*“What are they ?” 

“The value of the respective officers and ships’ ‘companies, which 
must inevitably share the fate of the two vessels. The captain of that 
ship is not worth his salt.. It would be politic to let him live and continue 
tocommand. His ship will always be ours, when we want it; and in 
the event of a general action, he would make a gap in the enemy’s line, 
which might prove of the greatest importance. Now, Sir, without draw- 
ing the parallel any further,—without taking into consideration the value 
of the respective officers and men,—I must take the liberty of observing, 
that, on your account alone, England will be no gainer by the loss of both 
vessels and crews.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, which, as it is only feather-weight, 
1 will allow to be thrown into the scale. But 1 do not agree with you. 
consider war but as a game of chess, and will never hesitate to sacrifice a 
knight for a castle. Provide that castle is lost, Mr. Pearce,” continued the 
captain, pointing to the French vessel, ‘‘ this little frigate, if necessary, 
shall be knight-errant enough to bear her company.” 

** Very good, Sir,” replied Pearce, again, touching his hat; ‘‘ as master 
of this ship, I considered it my duty to state my opinion.” 

** You have done your duty, Mr. Pearce, and I thank you for it; butI 
have also my duties to perform. One of them (according to my ideas of 
the service) is, not to allow the lives of one ship’s company, however 
brave and well disciplined (and such I must allow to be the one I have 
the honour to command), to interfere with the general interests of the 
country we contend for. Whenaman enters his Majesty’s service, his 
life is no longer to be considered his own; it belongs to his King and 
country, and is at their disposal. If we are lost, there will be no great 
difficulty in collecting another ship’s company in old England, as brave 
and as goodas this. Officers as experienced are anxiously waiting for em- 
ployment; and (notwithstanding your compliment, Mr. Pearce) the 
Admiralty will have no trouble in selecting and appointing as good, if not 
a better captain.” 

The contending ships were now about two cables’ lengths from each 
other, with a high rocky coast, lashed with a tremendous surf, about three 
quarters of a mile to leeward. The promontory extended about two points 
on the weather-bow of the frigate, and a low sandy tongue of land spread 
itself far out on her weather-quarter, so that both vessels were completely 
embayed. ‘The line-of-battle ship again made an attempt to get up some 
after-sail ; but the well-directed fire of the frigate whenever she rose on 
the tops of the mountainous waves, which at intervals hid the hulls of 
both vessels from each other, drove the Frenchmen from their task of 
safety, and it was now evident that all command of her was lost. She 
rolled gunnel under, and her remaining mast went by the board. 

“* Nothing can save her now, Sir,” replied the master. 

“‘No,” replied the captain. ‘‘ We have done our work, and must now 
try to save ourselves.” 

“Secure the guns—be smart, my lads, you work for your lives. We 
must put the mainsail on her, Mr. Pearce, and claw off if we can.” 

The mastershook his head. ‘‘ Hands by the clue-garnets and buntlines 
—man the main-sheet—let-go those leech-lines, youngster—haul aboard.” 

“It’s a pity, too, by G—d,” said the captain, looking over the ham- 
mock-rails at the French vessel, which was now running before the wind 
right on to the shore, dragging the wreck of her masts on each side of her 
—‘‘ Eight or nine hundred poor devils will be called to their last account 
in the course of a few minutes. I wish we could save them.” 

‘* She has struck, Sir, and is over on her broadside,” said the quarter- 
master, who was standing on the carronade slide. 

“Mind your conn; Sit; keep your eyes on the weather leech of the sail, 
and not upon that ship,” answered the captain with asperity. 

In the mean time the mainsail had been set by the first-lieutenant, and 
the crew, unoccupied, had their eyes directed for a little while upon the 
French vessel, which lay on her beam-ends, enveloped in spray ; but 
they also perceived what, during the occupation and anxiety of action, 
they had not had leisure to attend to, namely, the desperate situation of 
their own ship. The promontory was now broad on the weather- bow, 
and a reef of rocks, partly above water, extended from it to leeward of 
the frigate. Such was the anxiety of the ship’s company for their own 
safety, that the eyes of the men were turned away from the stranded 
vessel, and fixed upon the rocks; and the dreadful fate of the enemy was 
quite unheeded, being absorbed in that impending over themselves. The 
frigate did all that a gallant vessel could do, rising from the trough of 
the sea, and shaking the water from her, as she was occasionally buried 
forecastle under, from the great pressure of the sail, cleaving the huge 
masses of the element with her sharp stem, and trembling fore and aft 
with the violence of her own exertions. But the mountainous waves 
took her with irresistible force upon her chesstree, retarding her velocity, 
and forcing her each moment neuarer to the reef. 

‘Ware ship, Mr. Bully,” said the captain, who had not spoken one 
word since he rebuked the quarter-master—we have but just room.” 

The master directed the men at the wheel to put helm up, in a firm but 
=— tone, for he was at that moment thinking of his wife and chil- 

ren. 

The ship had just paid off and gathered fresh way, when she struck 
upon a sunken rock. A loud and piercing cry from the ship’s company, 
who ran aft, was followed by an enormous sea striking the frigate on the 
counter, at once heeling her over and forcing her a-head, so that she 
slipped off from the rock again into deep water, 

“*She’s off again, Sir!” said the master. : 

“It’s God’s mercy, Mr. Pearce! Bring her to the wind as soon as 
you can,” replied the captain, with composure. But the carpenter now 
ran up the hatchway, and, witha pallid face and hurried tone, declared 
that the ship was filling fast, and could not be kept afloat more than a 
few minutes, 
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“Going down!—going down!” was spread with dreadful rapidity 
bee ay the ship, and all discipline and subordination appeared to be 
at an end. 

Some of the men flew to the boats hoisted up on the quarters, and were 
casting loose the ropes which secured them, with hands that were tremu- 
lous with anxiety andfear. ~ 

** Silence, there, fore and aft!” roared the captain, in the full com- 
pass of his powerful voice. ‘‘ Every man to his station, Come out of 
those boats directly.” 

All obeyed, except one man, who still continued to cast loose the gripes. 

**Come out, Sir,’”’ repeated the captain, 

** Not I, by G—d!” repeated the sailor, coolly. 

The boarding-pikes, which had been lashed round the spanker-boom, 
had been detached, either from the shot of the enemy, or some other 
means, and were lying onthe deck, close to the cabin skylight. The 
captain seizing one, and poising it brandished over his head, a third 
time ordered the sailor to leave the boat. 

** very man for himself, and God for us all!” was the cool answer of 
the refractory seaman. 

The pike flew, and entered the man’s bowels up to thehilt. The poor 
wretch staggered, made a snatch at the davit, missed it, and fell back- 
wards over the gunnel of the boat into the sea. 

“My lads,” said Captain M , emphatically addressing the men, who 
beheld the scene with dismay, ‘as long as one plank, ay, one toothpick 
of this vessel swims, I command, and will be obeyed. Quarter-master, 
put the helm up. I have but few words to say to you, my men. The ves- 
sel is sinking, and we must put her on the reef—boats are useless. Ifshe 
hangs together, do you hang to her as your only chance. And now fare- 
well, my brave fellows, for we are not likely to meet again. Look out for 
a soft place for her, Mr. Pearce, if you can.” 

“*T see but one spot where there is the least chance of her being thrown 
up, Sir.. Starboard a little—steady !—so”—were the cool directions of 
the master, as the ship flew with increased velocity to her doom. The 
captain stood onthe carronade slide, from which he had addressed the 
men. His mien was firm and erect—not a muscle of his countenance was 
observed to change or move, as the sailors watched it, as the barometer 
of their fate. Awed by the dreadful punishment of the mutineer, and 
restrained by theirlong habits of discipline, they awaited their doomina 
state of intense anxiety, but in silence. 

All this latter description, however, was but the event of about two 
— had barely expired, when the frigate dashed upon the 
ree 

SEA POLITICS, OR HOW TO BAFFLE A TYRANNICAL CAPTAIN. 

When Courtenay and his party went on board of the frigate, the first- 
lieutenant, master, and surgeon, indignant at language which had been 
used to them by the captain, refused to dine in the cabin, when they 
were invited by the steward, who reported to Captain Bradshaw that the 
Officers would not accept his invitation. 

““ Won’t they, by G—d! [’ll see that. Send my clerk here.” 

The clerk made his appearance, with an abject bow. 

** Mr. Powell, sit down, and write as I dictate,” said Captain Bradshaw, 
who, walking up and down the fore-cabin ; composed a memorandum in 
which, after a long preamble, the first-lieutenant, master, and surgeon, 
were directed to dine with him every day, until further orders. Captain 
Bradshaw having signed it, sent for the first-lieutenant, and delivered it 
himself into his hands. 

** Ferguson !—Bradly!” cried the first-lieutenant, entering the gun- 
room, with the paper in his hand, ‘‘ here’s something for all three of us, 
—a positive order to dine with the skipper every day, until—he gets tired 
of our company.” 


a be hanged if I do,” replied the surgeon. ‘‘ [ll put myself in the 
sick-list.” 
« And, if I am obliged to go, I’ll not touch any thing,” rejoined the 


master. ‘‘ There’s an old proverb, ‘ you may lead a horse to the pond, 
but you can’t make him drink.’ ” 

** Whatever we do,” replied Roberts, the first-lieutenant, ‘‘ we must 
act in concert; but I have been long enough in the service to know 
that we must obey first, and remonstrate afterwards. That this is an 
unusual order, I grant, nor do I know by what regulations of the 
service it can be enforced; but at the same time I consider that 
we run a great risk in refusing to obey it. Only observe, in the pre- 
amble, how artfully he inserts ‘ appearance of a conspiracy, tending to 
bring him into contempt;’ and again, ‘ for the better discipline of his Ma- 
jesty’s service, which must invariably suffer when there is an appearance 
of want of cordiality between those to whom the men must look for 
anexample.’ Upon my soul he’s devilish clever. I do believe he’d find 
out a reason for drawing out all our double teeth, if he was inclined, and 
prove it was all for the benefit of his Majesty’s service. Well now, what’s 
to be done ?” 

*‘ Why, what’s your opinion, Roberts 2?” 

**Oh, mine is to go; and if you will act with me, he won’t allow us to 
dine with him a second time.” 

** Well, then, I agree,” replied the surgeon. 

“‘And so must I, then, I presume; but, by heavens, it’s downright 
tyranny and oppression.” 

** Never mind, listen to me. Let’s all go, and all behave as ill as we 
can—be as unmannerly as bears—abuse every thing—be as familiar as 
possible, and laugh in his face. He cannot touch us for it, if we do not 
go too far—and he’ll not trouble us to come a second time.” 

Their plans were arranged ; and at three o’clock they were ushered into 
the cabin, with one of the midshipmen of the ship, and Jerry, who, as a 
stranger, had been honoured with an invitation. ” 

Captain Bradshaw, whose property was equal to his liberality, piqued 
himself upon keeping a good table ; his cook was an artiste, and his wines 
were of the very best quality. After all, there was no great hardship in 
dining with him—but, ‘‘ upon compunction !”—No. 

The officers bowed. The captain, satisfied with their obedience, in- 
tended, although he had brought them there by force, to do the honours 
of his table with the greatest urbanity. 

** Roberts,” said he, ‘‘do me the favour to take the foot of the table.— 
Doctor, here’s a chair for you—Mr. Bradly, come round on this side. 
Now, then, steward, off covers, and let us see what you have for us. 
Why, youngster, does your captain starve you ?” 

** No, Sir,” replied Jerry, who knew what was going on; “but he 
don’t give me a dinner every day.” 

“‘Humph!” muttered the captain, whothought Mr. Jerry very free 
upon so short an acquaintance. 

_The soup was handed round; the first spoonful that Roberts took in 
his mouth, he threw out on the snow-white deck, crying out, as soon as 
his mouth was empty, ‘‘ O Lord!” : 

“‘ Why, what’s the matter ?” inquired the captain. 

** So cursed hot, I’ve burnt my tongue.” 4 

“Oh, that’s all! Steward, wipe up that mess,” said the captain, who 
‘was rather nice in his eating. ‘ 





4 “Do you know Jemmy Cavan, Sir, at Barbadoes?” inquired the 
octor. 

‘No, Sir, [know no Jemmies,” replied Captain Bradshaw, surprised 
at his familiar address. 

“He's a devilish good fellow, Sir, I can tell you. When he gets you on 
shore, he’ll make you dine with him every day, whether or not. He'll 
take no denial.” 

‘“Now that’s what I call a d—d good fellow: you don’t often meet a 
chap like him,” observed the master. 

Captain Bradshaw felt that he was indirectly called a chap, which did 
not please him. 

‘‘Mr.Bradly, will you take some mutton?” 

** Tf you please,” said the master. 

* Roberts, I'll trouble you to carve the saddle of mutton.” 

The first-lieutenant cut out a slice, and taking it on the fork, looked at 
it suspiciously, and then held his nose over it. 

““Why, what’s the matter ?” 

* Rather high, Sir, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, Ismell it here,” said Jerry, who entered into the joke. 

“Indeed! Steward, remove that dish; fortunately it is not all our 
dinner. What will you take, Mr. Bradly ?” 

‘““Why, really, I seldom touch any thing but the joint. I hate your 
kickshaws, there’s so much pawing aboutthem. I'll wait, if you please; 
in the mean time, I’ll drink a glass of wine with you, Captain Brad- 
shaw.” 

“The devil you will,” was nearly out.of the captain’s mouth, at this 
reversal of the order of things ; but he swallowed it down, and answered, 
in a surly tone, ‘‘ With great pleasure, Sir.” 

“Come, doctor, let you and I hob and nob,” said the first-lieutenant, 
They did so, and clicked their glasses together with such force as to break 
them both, and spill the wine upon the fine damask table-cloth. Jerry 
could contain himself no longer, but burst out into a roar of laughter, 
to the astonishment of Captain Bradshaw, who never had seen a midship- 
man thus conduct himself at his table before; but Jerry could not restrain 
his inclination for joining with the party, although he had no excuse for 
his behaviour. 

“‘ Bring some wine-glasses, steward; and you'll excuse me, gentlemen, 
but I will thank you not to try the strength of them again,” said Captain 
Bradshaw; with a very majestic air. 

“* Now, Mr. Ferguson, I shall be happy to take a glass of wine with you. 
What will you have? There’s Sherry and Moselle.” 

“*T prefer Champagne, if you please,” answered the surgeon, who 
knew that Captain Bradshaw did not produce it, except when strangers 
were at the table. 

Captain Bradshaw restrained his indignation, and ordered Champagne 
to be brought. 

“Pj join you,” cried the first-lieutenant, shoving in his glass. 

‘Come, younker, let you and I have a glass cosey together,” said Jerry 
to the midshipman, who, frightened at what was going on, moved his 
chair a little farther from Jerry, and then looked first at him and then at 
the captain. 

“‘Oh, pray take a glass with the young gentleman,” said Captain Brad- 
shaw, with mock politeness. 

““ Come, steward, none of your half allowance, if you please,” continued 
the impertinent Jerry. ‘‘ Now, then, my cock, here’s towards you, and 
* better luck still. ” 

Captain Bradshaw was astonished. 
M—— ever flog you?” 

‘No, Sir,” replied Jerry, demurely, perceiving that he had gone too 
far ; ‘‘ he always treats his officers like gentlemen.” 

““ Then, I presume, Sir, when they are on board of his ship, that they 
conduct themselves as gentlemen,” 

This hint made Jerry dumb for some time; the officers, however, con- 
tinued as before. The surgeon dropped his plate, full of damascene tart, 
on the deck. The first-lieutenant spilt his snuff on the table-cloth, and 
laid his snuff-box on the table, which he knew to be the captain’s aver- 
sion; and the master requested a glass of grog, as the rotgut French 
wines had given hima pain in the bowels. Captain Bradshaw could 
hardly retain his seat upon the chair, upon which he fidgetted right and 
left. He perceived that his officers were behaving in avery unusual 
manner, and that it was witha view to his annoyance: yet it was im- 
possible for him to take notice of breaking glasses, and finding fault with 
the cookery, which they took care to do, sending their plates away before 
they had eaten a mouthful, with apparent disgust ; neither could he de. 
mand a court-martial for awkwardness or want of good manners at his 
own table. He began to think that he had better have left out the “‘ every 
day until further orders,” in the memorandum, as rescinding it imme- 
diately would have been an acknowledgment of their having gained the 
victory ; and as to their going on in this way, to put up with it was 
impossible. 

The dinner was over, and the dessert placed on the table. Captain 
Bradshaw passed the bottles round, helping himself to madeira. Roberts 
took claret, and as soon as he had tasted it, “‘I beg your pardon, Captain 
Bradshaw,” said he, ‘* but this wine is corked.” 

“‘ Indeed !—take it away, steward, and bring another bottle.” 

Another was put on the table. 

“T hope you'll find that better, Mr. Roberts,” said the Captain, who 
really thought that what he stated had been the case. nies 

“Yes,” replied the first-lieutenant; ‘ for the description of wine, it’s 
well enough.” 

“What do you mean, Sir? Why, it’s Chateau Margot, of the first 
growth.” 
~' « Excuse me, Sir,” replied the officer, with an incredulous smile ; “‘ they 
must have imposed upon you.” . 

Captain Bradshaw, who was an excellent judge of wine, called for a 
glass, and, pouring out the claret, tasted it. ‘*I must differ from you, Sir; 
and, moreover, I have no better.” 

“’Then I'll trouble you to pass the port, doctor, for I really cannot 
drink that stuff.” ; “dpi 

“Do you drink port, Mr. Bradly ?” said the captain with a countenance 
as black as a thundercloud. aor : 

“No, not to-day; I’m not well in my inside: but I’ll punish the port 
to ey : ath 

** So will I,” said the surgeon. 

“ And as I am not snidua ae privileged,” added Jerry, who had already 
forgotten the hint, ‘‘I’ll take my whack to-day.” 

“Perhaps you may,” observed the captain, drily. 

The officers now began to be very noisy ; arguing among themselves 
upon points of service, and taking no notice whatever of the —, 
The master, in explanation, drew a chart, with wine, upon the po! ish¢ 
table, while the first-lieutenant defended his opinion with pieces of biscuit, 
laid at different positions—during which twomore glasses were demolished. 

The captain rang, and ordered coffee in an angry tone. When the 
officers had taken it, he bowed stiffly, and wished them good evening. 


“Tsay, youngster, did Captain 
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There was one dish which was an object of abhorrence to Captain 

Bradshaw. The first-lieutenant, aware of it, as they: rose to depart, said, 

'“* Captain Bradshaw, if it’s not too great a liberty, we should like to have 
Some tripe to-morrow. We are all three very partial to it.” 

**Soam I,” réjoined Jerry. j 

Captain Bradshaw could 
diately, gentlemen, 
table again.” 

“* Are we not to dine here to-morrow, Sir?” replied the first-liew- 
tenant, with affected Surfrise ; “ the order says, ‘tvery day. ” 

“* Till further orders,” roared'the car “in; “and now you have ¢! 
for I'll be d——4 if ever you dine with me again.” 

The officers took their departure, restraining their mirth until they 
gained the gun-room ; “and Jerry was about to follow, when Captain Brad- 
shaw caught him by the arm. 

“Stop, my young gentleman, you’ve not had your ‘ whack’ yet.” 

** P’ve had quite sufficient, Sir, I thank you,” replied Jerry; “an excel- 
lent dinner—many thanks to your hospitality.” 

“Yes, but I must now give-you your dessert.” 

“I have had my dessert and coffee, too, Sir,” said Jerry, trying to 
escape, 

“ But you have not had your chasse café, and I cannot permit you to 
leave the cabin without it, Steward, desire a boatswain’s matet brag 
his cat, anda quarter-master to come here with seizings.” 

Jerry was now in a stew—the inflexible countenance of Captain Brad- 
shaw showed that he was in earnest. However, he held his tongue 
rr the operators appeared, hoping that the captain would think better 
of it. 

“ Seize this young 
master |” 

ae oblige me, Sir, by letting me know my offence 2” 

o, Sir.” 

“Ido not belong to your ship,” continued Jerry. “If I have done 
wrong, Captain M is well known to be astrict Officer, and will pay 
every attention to your complaint.” 

“*T will save him the trouble, Sir.” 

Jerry was now seized up, and every arrangement made preparatory to 
dre since “ Well, Sir,” resumed Jerry, “it must be as you please ; 

ut I know what Captain M—— will say.” 

“What, Sir 2?” 

** That you were angry with your officers, whom you could not punish, 
and revenged yourself upon a poor boy.” 

** Would he ?—Boatswain’s mate, where’s your cat ?” 

“* Here, Sir ;—how many tails am I to use ?” 

** Oh, give him the whole nine.” 

*‘ Why, your honour,” replied the man, in a compassionate tone, 
ther’s hardly room for them there.” 

Jerry, who, when his indignation was roused, cared little what he said, 
and defied consequences, now addressed the captain. 

“* Captain Bradshaw, before you commence, will you allow me to tell 
you what I will call you after the first lash 2?” 

“What, Sir 2” 

“What !” cried Jerry, with scorn—‘ why, if you cut me to pieces, and 
turn. me out of the service afterwards, I will call you a paltry coward ; 
and your own conscience, when you are able to reflect, will tell you the 
same. 

Captain Bradshaw started back with astonishment at such unheard-of 
language from a midshipman ; but he was pleased with the undaunted 
Spirit of the boy—perhaps he felt the truth ‘of the observation, At all 
events it saved Jerry. After a short pause, the captain said— 

“Cast him loose ; but observe, Sir, never let me see your face again 
while you are in the ship! ” 

“* No, nor any other part of me, if I can help it,” replied Jerry, button- 
ing up his clothes, and making a precipitate escape by the cabin-door, 


old out no longer. “ Leave the cabin imme. 


gentleman up to the breech of the gun, quarter- 








THE UNDYING ONE.* 


A Lapy-Lixg production. By which we mean, that the passion 
is decorously mild, the ideas are of the fashionable hue, and the 
phrases not inelegant, The subject is conceived in the accredited 
tone of the day ; that is to say, the story is darkly horrible, but 
at the same dwelt upon in that shadowy and mystical style which 
happily shrouds all resemblance to mortal existences, and conse- 
quently saves the reader from any painful sympathy. Lord Byron 
led the way in establishing what may be called the dreamy school : 
his “ Darkness,” and several of his minor poems, are fair specimens 
of it; and Mrs. Norton is a hopeful pupil—nay, she may be 
called a promising mistress, not of the “gay science,” as the 
troubadours used fo call poetry, but of the moody or black art. 
One characteristic of the productions of this class is their uni- 
formity : every page is of the same colour—a very dark drab; the 
hes are simply traced upon a dusky ground by a grimy stick, 
The hero is a Beltenebros, abominably criminal, a prey to remorse, 
writhing with anguish, burning with passion, proud as Lucifer, but 
luckily, for the sake of variety, visited with occasional fits of 
melancholy softness, which (in the poem) inspires pity, excites 
interest, and invariably captivates youth and beauty. This is the 
eternal sing-song of Black Canto I. Then comes the headlong 
Career of passion and crime: the wicked gentleman renews his 
youth and his sinfulness ; the lady weeps, and is miserable ; he 
storms, raves, and perha: 8 disappears ; and thus a second canto 
1s brought about. The third generally contains a horrid murder 
or two, the death and burial of the heroine ; and the hero, with 
another crime on his head, is left alone, to end’or Tecommence the 
Career of suffering. ; 
This style of writing can simply please by its novelty, or stand 
y the uncommon force or vividness of the ideas or images deve- 
loped by the writer in the course of his wild story. The original 
inventor, like the great Father of Evil, may attract a kind of 
admiration for the grand and commanding character. of his power 3 
but all imitators must share the fate of small criminal 
away from with contempt, dislike, or at most pity. 
It would be a libel én Mrs, N ORTON to say that she could ever 
eminently sueceed in the style she has chosen : it would argue a 


10 Undying One ; and other Poems, .By the Hon. Mrs, Norton, London, 


By Heavens, you shall never put your_legs under my: 





familiarity with feelings and passions with which we could not 
change alady. All that a person of her talents and experience 
can do, she has done—she has — the horrible couleur de rose, 

The Undying One is, in older phrase, the Wandering Jew : 
Mrs. Norron has called him Isbal; and.as it is to be supposed 
that this person had a good deal of experience in the world, 
considering the time he was in it, and possessed’ many oppor- 
tunities of making love and contracting marriage, she has told 

story of his amours—how he loved and writhed, 
Ww. consoled, and how the object of his corisolation died and 
left him alone: some of his spouses -he murdered—for no 
reason that we can see, except that he could not die himself ; some 
he wearied and ennuyed to death; and the last of all, that we hear 
of, he drowned—accidentally : of course he was left alone—that is 
to say, at liberty to proceed once more to the altar. 
“Hark ! the wild howl that echoes through the land, 
As his foot spurns the smooth and glittering sand! 
That wave its floating weight on shore hath thrown, 
And the Undying One is left alone.” 

Itis singular that, of all the numerous writers that have under. 
taken the history of the Undying One, each has adopted a tone of 
exaggerated seriousness, The idea of eternally remaining on 
earth, and witnessing the disappearance of successive generations, 
may be a painful one, and the subject of such a miracle might per« 
haps be a miserable person. The condition would nevertheless 
have its charms; and we are surprised that no writer has ever 
contemplated the advantages of the position. Exemption from 
all fear of death might lead to great deeds, if it were not counter« 
acted by a want of ——— which the Undying One would feel 
with frailer beings: it woul certainly lead to great enjoyments, 
and an immortal person would be endowed with a gift that would 
place all the world at his feet. If he were inclined, for instance, to 
cheat, he might break all the annuity-shops ; and being by birth a 
Jew, it is natural to suppose he would take in a great many with 
his post obit bonds. Although the amendment of the Forgery 
Bill is thrown out, he need never fear the punishment of hanging, 
and consequently might execute any deed he pleases, and, instead 
of being executed himself, itis a chance that he would become the 
universal executor. The usefulness of such @ person is extraordi- 
nary. He would be a sort of messenger to posterity: we might 
say, “‘ Sir, I will thank you to inform the thirty-first century, that 
@ great man of my name lived in this,” 

rs. Norton has felt that such a person was above punish- 
ments, and has made a scene of the vain attempt of some foolish 
mortals to put her Undying One to death for the murder of his 
wife. The passage is as follows, and forms a fair specimen of the 


“‘ They bore her from me, and they laid her low, 
With all her beauty, in the cheerless tomb ; 
And dragg’d me forth all weak with pain and wo, 
Heedless of death, to meet a murderer’s doom. 
The wheel—the torturing wheel—was placed to tear 
Each quivering limb, and wring forth drops of pain; 
’ And they did mock me in my mute despair, 
And point to it, and frown—but all in vain. 
The hour at length arrived—a bright sweet day 
Rose o’er the world of torture, and of crime ; 
And human blood-hounds and wild birds of prey 
Waited with eagerness their feasting time. 
And as I gazed, a wild hope sprang within 
My feverish breast :—perchance this dreadful death 
And my past sufferings might efface my sin, 
And I 08 now resign my weary breath. 
And as the blessed thought flash’d o’er my mind, 
I gazed around, and smiled. To die—to die— 
Oh little thought those wolves of human kind, 
What rapture in that word may sometimes lie ! 
They stripp’d my unresisting limbs, and bound ; 
And the huge ponderous engine gave a sound 
Like a dull heavy echo of the moans, 
The exhausted cries, the deep and sullen groans, 
Of all its many victims, Through each vein 
Thrill’d the strange sense of swift and certain pe 3 
And each strong muscle from the blood-stain’ rack, 
Conscious of suffering, quiveringly shrank back, 
But I rejoic’d—I say I did rejoice : 
And when from the loud multitude a voice 
Cried ‘ Death!’ I wildly echoed it, and said 
* Death! Death! oh, lay me soon among the dead? 
And they did gaze on me with fiendish stare, 
Half curiosity, and half the glare 
Of bloody appetite; while to and fro, 
Nearer and nearer, wheel’d the carrion crow, 
As seeking where to strike —A pause, and hark } 
The signal sound! 
When sudden as a dream, the heavens grew dark 
On all around: 
And the loud blast came sweeping in its wrath, 
Scattering wide desolation o’er its path : 
And the hoarse thunder struggled on its way; 
And vivid lightning mock’d the darken’d day 
With its faint hellish lights.—They fled, that crowd, 
With fearful shrieks, and cries, and murmurs loud, 
And left me bound. The awful thunder crash’d 
Above my head.; and in my upturn’d eyes 
The gleams of forked fire brightly flash’d, q 
Then died along the dark and threatening skies : 
And the wild howling of the fearful wind . 
Madden’d my ringing brain ; while, swiftly driven, 
The torrent showers fell all thick and blind, 
Till mingling seem’d the earth and angry heaven, 
flash—a sound—a shock—and I was free— 
Prostrate beside me lay the shiver’d whee] 
In broken fragments—I groan’d heavily, 
And for a while I ceased to breathe or feel.” 
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. There are minor poems, as usual, at the end of the volume. 
had better have circulated in MS,.and adorned the 

young ladies, The best is the last, 
is Horse.” 





BRITISH PHYSICIANS.* 
Or all professional men, the physician is perhaps the most de- 
servedly esteemed. His ready intercourse with every rank of the 
community, gives a frankness of demeanour—his necessary ,styb- 
jection to the fretfulness ‘and complaints of languishment and 
disease, a patience and kindliness of temper—and the close and 
constant observation requisite in the pursuit of his important 
labours, a soundness and discrimination of judgment—that renders 
a physician the most pleasing and amiable of companions. The 


* followers of A&sculapius seek not in their selfish benevolence to 


condemn nine in order to enhance the happiness of the tenth; 
they establish no man’s health on the sickness of his fellow; their 
and object and study is the redemption of all the sons of Adam, 
ew and Greek, bond and free, from the numerous and sore evils of 
the flesh. Yet the history of medical men presents few points for the 
biographer. Wecan trace their course by its beneficent effects ; but 
we must be content, for the most part, to do so as we trace the rivu- 


Jet by the greenness ofits banks, while the retiring agent by which so 


much beauty is produced glides on unseen in silence and obscurity. 
There is, besides, in the subject of a physician’s study so much 


natural and superinduced complexity, that life is spent in obser- 
_vation, before a theory of disease can be formed, which the cus- 


toms and habits of the next generation of men shall not render 


‘inapplicable. The history of medical discovery is far from satis- 


factory. From the days of its great founder downward, it pre- 
sents a series of oscillatory rather than progressive movements. 
The specifics of our fathers have disappeared with their Vandyke 
dresses ; and many forms of treatment, which are now extolled, 
are destined, in the days of our children, to be gathered with bustles 
and bishop-sleeves to the great limbo of human inutilities. It is, 
indeed, humiliating to medical science, to observe the small 
amount and dubious value of its discoveries. The hand of the 
mechanic has effected more than the head of the philosopher. 
The long and learned list of chemical solvents yield the palm to 
the forceps and detritor of Baron Heurretoup, and WEtss’s pump 
triumphs over MEan’s learned and elaborate essay. But though 
medicine has made slow progress, it has not been entirely station- 
ary ; and an account of those who have principally contributed to 
its advancement is neither useless nor uninteresting. The volume of 
the Family Library which is devoted to this purpose contains the 
lives of eighteen individuals, of varied accomplishments and fame, 
commencing with Linacre and ending with Dr. Goocn. Among 
the great masters of their art, we have Harvey, SypENHAM, 
Merap, Cuxuen, and Jenner. The learning of Browne has 
of course given him a prominent place, as has the botanical dis- 
coveries. of ForHERGILL. Brown and SypENHAM's lives had 
already been written by Jonnson, with an elegance and vigour 
which their present biographer seems to have well appreciated 
Of the other lives, Rapcuirre’s is the most amusing, and JENn- 
NER's the most interesting. Some names are introduced that 
might have been spared ;+ and a far greater number that we ex- 
pected to find are omitted. 

The anecdotes which we have gleaned from this little volume 
have all been told before, but they will probably be new to some 
of our readers., Some of them we suspect to be of that common 
kind which are successively appropriated by every man who is of 
consequence enough with the public to have his good things 
repeated and remembered. 

LiserAity oF Oxrorp.—When the new and more correct method of 
pronouncing Greek was first introduced (1500), the Grecians themselves 
were divided into parties ; and it was remarked that the Catholics favoured 
the former pronunciation, while the Protestants gave countenance to the 
new. Gardiner employed the authority of the king and council to sup- 
press innovations in this particular, and to preserve the corrupt sound of 
the Greek alphabet,—-so little liberty was then allowed of any kind! The 
penalties inflicted upon the new pronunciation, were no less than whip- 
ping, degradation, and expulsion; and the bishop declared that, rather 
than permit the liberty of innovating in the pronunciation of the Greek 
alphabet, it was better that the language itself were totally banished the 
university. 

TREATMENT OF Quacks IN STowe’s Time.—‘“‘ A counterfeit doctor,” 
says he, ‘“‘was set on horseback, his face to the horse’s tail, the same 
tail in his hand as a bridle, a collar of jordans about his neck, a whetstone 
on his breast, and so led through the city of London, with ringing of 
basins, and banished. Such deceivers,” continues the chronicler, ‘‘ no 
doubt, are many, who, being never trained up in reading or practice of 
physick and chirurgery, do boast to doe great cures, especially upon 
women, as to make them straight that before were crooked, corbed, or 
crumped in any part of their bodies, &c. But the contrary is true, for 


some have received gold, when they have better deserved the whet- 
stone. . 

A Row Lanp For AN OLIver.—Dr. Radcliffe would never be brought to 
pay bills without much: following and importunity; nor even then, if 
there wes any chance of wearying out his creditors. A pavier, after 
long and fruitless attempts, caught him just getting out of his chariot at 
his own door, in Bloomsbury Square, and set upon him. ‘‘ Why, you 
rascal,” said the doctor, ‘“do you pretend to be pela for such a piece of 
work? why, you have spoiled my pavement, and then covered it over wih 

* Lives of British Physicians. Family Library, No. XIV. London, 1830. 

t The following trash appears in the life of Goocu. “ This year he lived in the 
same house with his former associates Fearon and Southey, and became acquainted 
with his future friend and patron, Dr. now Sir William Knighton. Gooch was 
not slow to appreciate the profound sagacity and commanding power over the 
minds of others which so rem characterize this (that) distinguished person.” 
With how many valets de chambre and waiting men does the profoundly 
sagacious Sir William ee ee share commanding power which the biogra- 

her, in his intense admiration of wealth and place, deems so remarkable? 





earth to hide your bad work.” ‘ Doctor,” said the pavier, “ mine is not 
the only bad work that the earth hides.” ‘“ You-dog, you,” said Radcliffe, 
“are you a wit ?—you must be poor—come in ;” and paid him. 

Dr. Bariui1e.—During his latter years, when he had retired from all but 
consultation practice, and had ample time to attend to each individual case, 
he was very deliberate, tolerant, and willing tolisten to whatever was said to 
him by the patient ; but, at an earlier period, in the hurry of great business, 
when his day’s work, as he was used to say, amounted to sixteen hours, 
he was sometimes rather irritable, and betrayed a want of temper in 
hearing the tiresome details of an unimportant story. After listening, 
with torture, to a prosing account from a lady, who ailed so little that she 
was going to the Opera that evening, he had happily escaped from the 
room, when he was urgently requested to step up stairs again; it was to 
ask him whether, on her return from the Opera, she might eat some 
oysters: ‘* Yes, Ma’am,” said Baillie, ‘‘ shells and all.” 

Genius AND TALENT.—A few years only before Dr. Baillie’s death, 
during a visit which the late Professor Gregory of Edinburgh made to 
London, these two eminent countrymen, equally distinguished in their 
respective departments, conversed together on several occasions ; and the 
judgment they jocosely passed upon each other was expressed in the fol 
lowing manner :—“ Baillie,” said the accomplished and classical professor, 
‘knows nothing but physic.” ‘ Gregory,” exclaimed the skilful and 
—s London practitioner, ‘‘ seems to me to know every thing but 
physic.”’ 

MepicaL Receipts.—The receipts of Dr. Parry’s first year, 1780, were 
391. 19s. ; of his second, 1781, 70. 7s.; of 1782, 1121. 7s.; of 1783, 1621. 58.3 
1784, 2391. 5s.; of 1785, 4431. 10s.; of 1786, 5521. 98.; of 1787, 7551. 6s, ; 
of 1788, 15331. 15s. From the tenth year of his practice, the amount ra« 
pidly increased, and appears to have varied from 3001. to above 600/. per 
month, Of one day, the receipts for separate attendances were fifty 
guineas. 

EFFECTS OF HARD F'IGHTING.—While Gooch was with Mr. Borrett the 
attack upon Copenhagen took place, and on the return of Lord Nelson, 
the wounded were placed in the Naval Hospital at Yarmouth. Being ac- 
quainted with some of the young surgeons, Gooch, though then but a 
boy, was not unfrequently at the hospital. ‘‘ I was (he says ina letter 
written long afterwards) at the Naval Hospital at Yarmouth, on the 
morning when Nelson, after the battle at Copenhagen (having sent the 
wounded before him), arrived at the roads, and landed on the jetty. The 
populace soon surrounded him, and the military were drawn up in the 
market-place ready to receive him, but making his way through the dust 
and the crowd and the clamour, he went straight to the hospital. I went 
round the wards with him, and was much interested in observing his de- 
meanour to the sailors: he stopped at every bed, and to every man he had 
something kind and cheering to say ; at length he stopped opposite a bed 
on which a sailor was lying, who had lost his right arm close to the 
shoulder joint, and the following short dialogue passed between them. 
Nelson—‘ Well, Jack, what’s the raatter with you? Sailor—‘ Lost my 
right arm, your honour.’ Nelson paused, looked down at his own empty 
sleeve, then at the sailor, and said, playfully, ‘ Well, Jack, then you and f 
are spoiled for fishermen—cheer up, my brave fellow!’ And he passed 
briskly on to the next bed; but these few words had a magical effect 
upon the poor fellow, for I saw his eyes sparkle with delight as Nelson 
turned away and pursued his course through the wards.” 


Tue MAsTIVE, or BANDEDOG.—It appears that Great Britain was so 
noted for its mastifis, that the Roman Emperors appointed an officer in 
this island, with the title of Procurator Cynegii, whose sole business it 
was to breed, and transmit from hence to the amphitheatre, such dogs as 
would prove equal to the combats exhibited at that place. The mastiffe 
has been described, by other naturalists, as a species of great size and 
strength, and a very loud barker; whence they have derived its name, 
mastiff, quasi, Mase thefes ; it being supposed to frighten away robbers by 
its tremendous voice.”—Icones Animalium. , ; 

Lay OrtHopoxy.—Where the Scripture is silent, the Church is my 
text; where that speaks, ’tis but my comment: where there is a joint 
silence of both, I borrow not the rules of my religion from Rome or 
Geneva, but the dictates of my own reason. Itis an unjust scandal of 
our adversaries, and a gross error in ourselves, to compute the nativity of 
our religion from Henry VIII., who, though he rejected the Pope, refused 
not the faith of Rome.—Religio Medici. 

CentTaurs.—The conceit and opinion of the Centaurs began in the 
mistake of the beholders, as.is declared by Servius, when some young 
Thessalians on horseback were beheld afar off, while their horses watered, 
that is, while their heads were depressed, they were conceived by the 
spectators to be but one animal, and answerable hereunto have their 
pictures been drawn ever since.—Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

Tur GREAT PLAGUE IN Lonpon.—In the months of August and Sep- 
tember, three, four, or five thousand diedin a week: once eight thousand. 
In some houses carcases lay waiting for burial ; and in others, persons in 
their last agonies. In one room were heard dying groans, in another 
the ravings of delirium, and not far off relations and friends bewailing 
their Joss, and the dismal prospect of their own departure. Some of the 
infected ran about staggering like drunken men, and fell and expired in 
the streets ; others lay comatose, never to be awakened but by the last 
trump; others fell dead in the market while buying necessaries for the 
support of life; the divine was taken in the exercise of his priestly office, 
and physicians found no safety in their own antidotes, but died adminis- 
tering them to others. It was not uncommon to see an inheritance pass 
successively to three or four heirs in as many days. The number of sex- 
tons was not sufficient to bury the dead. The bells seemed hoarse with 
continued tolling, and at last ceased.- The burial-places could not hold 
the dead: they were thrown into large pits dug in waste grounds, in 
heaps of thirty or forty together. It often happened that those who at- 
tended the funerals of their friends one evening, were the next carried to 
their own long home; and yet the worst was not certain, for the disease 
as yet had no relaxation.” —Hodges, Loimologia. 


In our next Number, we intend to clear off an arrear in Music, and 
Short Notices of New Publications. 

It would, however, be out of place next week, to mention that the 
Mirror of this week gives the best sketches of Algiers and the Bay, that 
we have seen in any cheap publication. r 

The Pulpit of this week contains’ Sermons by the Rev. T. Mortimer, 


the Rev. G. Croly, and the Rev. C. W. Le Bas. - The first is a discourse 
on the death of the late King, preached at St. Mark the Evangelist, 
Clerkenwell, on the 11th July: it is distinguished by fervent eloquence 
and piety. We have not read the others. . 

e are afraid B. A. will not find what he is looking for in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge... The task he assigns us is rather out of 
the ordinary course of “ business,” but we shall think of it. 
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FINE ARTS. 


MR, MARTIN’S MEZZOTINT OF HIS PICTURE OF 
“THE FALL OF NINEVEH,” 


Tis magnificent print is engraved from the last great picture painted 
by Mr. Martin, and we may say, his best and most successful effort. 
It represents the invasion of Nineveh by the rebel forces, and the de- 
struction of part of the city by fire, while Sardanapatus and his concu- 
bines are about to enter the funeral pile in which he has heaped all his 
wealth. It isa scene well suited to the artist’s peculiar talent; as it 
affords ample scope for the exercise of his skill in arranging imposing dis- 
plays of architecture and perspective, and combinations of gloom and 
splendour. ‘The foreground consists of a terrace on which are assembled 
the king and queen, women and concubines, priests and slaves, in various 
attitudes of terror.and despair. On the right is seen one wing of the 
palace, and on the left part of the funeral pile. In the middle distance, 
the invading army is pouring int like a flood, pursuing the flying Nine- 
vites ; and in the distance is part of the city in flames. 

We confess that we are not among those who implicitly admire these 
stupendous piles of architecture, pillar heaped on pillar in an ascending 
series of colonnades and battlements, whose number, solidity, and extent, 
seem designed to crush the understanding and confuse the sight with 
their weight and intricacy. We do not like this taking the senses by 
storm—laying siege to the judgment by force of numbers: but we are 
compelled to say, that those who relish such attacks upon their admira- 
tion will find a splendid conquest achieved over their minds by the pre- 
sent work. No one but Mr. Marrtn can give so vivid an idea, or so 
complete a representation of an invading army, ina small space: myriads 
of men, horses and chariots and elephants, are represented with almost 
individual minuteness, yet with a congregated effect. This we always 
considered to be the most successful and astonishing part of the present 
work. The groups in the foreground we cannot admire, even putting 
the ill-drawing of the figures out of the question. They are theatrical 
at best. The little bit of quiet moonlight which forms a beautiful con- 
trast to the confusion of the rest of the scene, seems to us the most va- 
luable, because the most natural part of the picture. The surface of the 
river is too dark to be consistent with the conflagration of a city on its 
banks,—although it is in good keeping with the entire effect of the piece. 
The water surely should reflect some gleams of the light in the atmo- 
sphere. Viewed as a whole, however, this print is a very splendid per- 
formance ; and Mr. Martin deserves high praise for his skill in exe- 
cuting the mezzotint, which is in itself a work of no ordinary labour and 
excellence. It is rather muddy in parts, but taken altogether, it is better 
done by the ingenious artist himself than it could have been by another. 
We like Mr. Martin on copper much better than on canvass, as far as 
regards his effects. The shadows are more visionary, and we miss the 
meretricious glare of colour which deforms the gorgeousness of his 
paintings. 

Mr. Martin announces his intention of designing and engraving a 
series of Illustrations of the Bible. This is a bold enterprise, and a 
tremendous task if the plates are intended to illustrate the Bible, and 
not merely to display the artist’s powers. We fear that there will be 
some danger of Mr. Martin repeating himself or rendering the em. 
bellishments monotonous in style; because of his effects being in them+ 
selves peculiar, and the range of subjects suited to the scope of his in- 
vention possessing a similarity of character, though that is a very striking 
one. The Bible illustrated entirely by TURNER, or DanBy, or even by 
REMBRANDT, would-be toujours perdrix even to the greatest admirers 
of their splendid effects. At the same time, Mr. MarTin’s effects 
tell so well in black and white, and the quality of his imagination ac- 
cords with so many of the most wonderfnl scenes described in Scripture, 
that we have not the least doubt his proposed embellishments will be 
very popular. We would, however, recommend this ingenious artist 
to make his selection of subjects with a view to their scenic effect, and 
to exhibit the human figure in groups, or at a distance only; for his 
studies having been directed by his genius to architecture and land- 
scape, the inefficiency of his pencil to delineate the figure and to portray 
the expression of the countenance as an artist should do, is painfully 
evident. Obscurity, vastness, and profusion are the elements of Mr. 
ManrrTrn’s style— 

“Tis distance lends enchantment to the view ;” 

and his success depends entirely upon effect. To attempt such subjects 
as Christ at Emmaus, and those which rely for their value upon an ap- 
peal to the heart and the understanding, would subject the artist to the 
mortification of failure. But in the Revelations, the prophetic visions, 
and all supernatural occurrences or scenes on a grand scale, or such as 
are viewed at a distance, Mr. Martin will be at home, and will not 
fail to astonish and to please. We long to see his ideas of the Tower of 
Babel—the Destruction of Sodom—the Temple of Solomon—Moses re- 
ceiving the Tables—the Plague of Darkness—and indeed all the nume- 
rous appropriate subjects in which his fancy will revel. His illustrations 
of MIL Tow are an earnest of his ability and success in that field. 


‘ MR, CHANTREY’S BUST OF HIS PRESENT MAJESTY. 
We have been favoured with a sight of this beautiful piece of portrait 
sculpture ; which is not quite finished, but only waits the finishing strokes 
of the master’s chisel at another sitting, to perfect the resemblance. The 
face possesses an intelligent expression, and great animation; and the 
features are chiselled with vigour and delicacy. The air and attitude 
are elegant, easy, and dignified, and the effect is strikingly natural. It 
is a very faithful portrait, and a fine work of art ; and is perhaps one of 
the most successful of Mr. Cuanrrey’s busts of the Royal Family. 
The bust is relieved by a simple drapery only. One view of the profile 
a a strong a likeness to GrorcE the Third. Mr. 

HANTREY is now employed on a medallion from th i 
bust for the new coin of Wakaats the Fourth. i aaa 

While at Mr. Cuan TREy’s, we had an opportunity of seeing the colossal 
statue in bronze, twelve feet high, of the late Mr. Pitt, to. be.erected 
in the centre of Hanover Square. Judging only from ‘the unfavourable 
position in which we saw it, it is impossible to form an opinion of its 
effect when placed upon its pedestal ; but it appeared to possess that air 
of grandeur and stately simplicity which should characterize a work of 
this description. 


Mr. CiantRrEy¥ is also employed upon a colossal statue, in marble, nine 





feet in height, of the late King in his robes, for Windsor Castle; a Cast 
of which, in bronze, is also in progress, for the city of Edinburgh. > 

These immense figures are cast in two or three pieces only; an operas 
tion attended with many great difficulties—which are, however, lessened 
by every contrivance that ingenuity caninvent, Indeed,Mr.CHanTREY’s 
extensive foundry: is so complete as to be in itself wortha visit ; and the 
process of casting is highly interesting. 





PEEPS AT THE PRINT-SHOPS. 

LawrENce’s works still form the best attraction of the print-shops 3 and 
to those which we have already noticed are added—portraits of Mrs, 
Farniie and of Dr. Wor aston, engraved by Lewis; and of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, or Young Naproxeon, as he is commonly called, 
by Bromiey. This last is a beautiful piece of line engraving, in imita- 
tion of the original sketch, and very remarkable for clearness, firmness, 
delicacy, and harmonious flow of line. It is not, however, to our taste, 
so suitable a medium for sketches as chalk etching or lithography in 
skilful hands—it is too liny, wiry, and cold; but this objection ap- 
plies to the style of engraving, not to its execution by the engraver. The 
head of Young NAPoLeEon augurs well of his capacity and character ¢ 
looking at it phrenologically, it possesses the perceptive, reflective, and 
imaginative faculties, with firmness and benevolence. The face of the 
youth (taken about the age of twelve) strikingly resembles his father in 
the eyes, nose, and chin ; but the mouth is weak, though not bad. It is 
a remarkable head, independently of the interest with which we look at 
it as the portrait of the son of NAPOLEON. 

The head of Dr. WoLtasTon possesses high intellectual character, 
as the face does expression. The eyes, in particular, are acutely intelli- 
gent,and have that brilliancy which LawRENCE 80 successfully depicted. 
The contour of the bald forehead bears some resemblance to those of 
Cannine and of Sir Tuomas himself; but its dome-like shape, broad 
and compact, distinguishes it from theirs. 

The National Portrait-Gallery is so nearly what it should be in the 
excellence of its engravings and the accuracy of its likenesses, which are 
for the most part reduced copies from the best portraits, that we the 
more earnestly wish it were everything that the lovers of art could desire, 
The design of the work is excellent, and its execution has been ime 
proving ; andits moderate price will insure it an extensive popularity. 

The Third Part of the Landscape Illustrations of Waverley is worthy 
of its commencement. The views are extremely pretty and interesting. 

The first number of the Costwmes of the Pyrenees, lithographed by 
Mr. Harpine, is well got up. The drawings are in this artist’s bold, 
broad style, and have a good effect. The costumes are picturesque, but 
not particularly striking, and want the charm of variety. They come 
recommended to us, however, by the excellence of art. 

Mr. Suarp has put forth another of his clever lithographic imitations © 
of Mr. HayvreEr’s Sketches, in the shape of ** The New Muff ;” a 
pretty child, with an arch expression of her fine eyes, looking out from 
under the shade of her bonnet, bespeaking our admiration of her ermine 
muff. It reminds us of a similar design by Sir Josaua REYNOLDs. 

Some Sketches of the Ruins and Scenery of South Wales, by J. E. H. 
Rosinson, drawn on stone by the artist and J. S. TEMPLETON, 
serve to give an idea of the beauty of the romantic scenery in that part 
of the country ; but except as regards the general effect, they are not 
particularly remarkable as specimens either of art or lithography. An 
representations of such scenery must be picturesque; what the artis¢ 
has added by way of pictorial embellishment, if we may judge from the 
— of the foregrounds in every plate, is not very valuable or 
original. 





PATRONAGE OF HISTORICAL PAINTING. 
AN ANSWER TO THE ARTICLE ON THAT SUBJECT IN THE 
‘* WESTMINSTER REVIEW,” NO. XXV. 
{Ir was said of a celebrated orator, that he was “‘ great in reply’’—he 
needed some sophistical argument, fallacious reasoning, or exasperating ime 
pertinence, to stimulate his energies, and then broke forth the thunder of 
his declamation and the keen lightning of his invective upon the hapless 
blunderer. Just so it is with our venerable correspondent, whose vigour 
and animation are aroused with the spirit of his youth at the mischievous 
fallacies of the critic in the Westminster. He writes with the experi- 
ence of age and the enthusiasm of boyhood ; and the thanks of all artists 
are due to him for his spirited defence of the necessity of patronage for 
art. We feel rather flattered at the SpEcTaTor having been selected 
for the medium of such communications as those of AN OLD DILET« 
TANTE ; and we wish that he may live to see some benefit arising to the 
English School of Art from the adoption of the course which he so ably 
and earnestly advocates. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Sir,—Since I had the honour of last addressing you, an article hag 
appeared in the Westminster Review, on the patronage of Historical 
Painting. As the principle contained in it I consider most pernicious, 
with your leave, old as Iam, I will do my best to controvert its paradoxe 
ical reasonings and mischievous tendency. 

There is no bitterer enemy of any pursuit than the man who hag 
failed in it, for he carries into his enmity sufficient knowledge to mis~ 
lead the ignorant, and sufficient malice to gratify the malignant; and 
however painful it may be to acknowledge the truth, disappointed men 
in general do their best to prevent the success of others, where they have 
failed either from want of talent or want of application. 

The critic begins by asserting he will devote a few pages to the no« 
tion ‘* that Genius is the child of Patronage.’ Now who but a weak 
man would ever assert such nonsense? What man of genius ever bes 
lieved or even asserted that genius was the child or the result of pa~ 
tronage ? Genius is the gift of God, in poetry, painting, or music ; bug 
the degree to which that genius can develop itself, I maintain, depends 
on the opportunity given it by patronage, that is by employment. I 
refer to painting and sculpture more particularly, because painting and 
sculpture require space and opportunity. 

He proceeds to say, “* there is asupposition afloat, that a vote of money 
is requisite for the encouragement of historical painting. Now, if this 

= ¢ of our cor dent, ff not corroborated, is by ne means 


weakened bp the. fact, that Dansy’s paintings, and the materials of his art, dows 


to his lay- e and plaster casts, are selling this week at Foster’s Rooms ig 
Pall Mall, 
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be true, "tis pity—if not true, pernicious: at all events, it teaches 
artists cannot attain eminence for want of sumething extrinsic and be- 
yond themselves, or their unaided ers—that it is hopeless to strive, 
and therefore wise to yield the contest—that they should pray to Jupiter, 
instead of putting their shoulder to the wheel.” 

The supposition that money is the sinews of art as well as of war, 
does not teach the artist that he cannot attain eminence; but it teaches 
him that he cannot do ai/ he ought as a great painter—that he cannot 
execute works to rank with the Vatican or the Parthenon, unless a Va- 
tican or a Parthenon be given him by patronage to adorn. 

The painter in England. does not, and never has prayed to Jupiter 
without putting his shoulder to the wheel; but he has all along been 
putting his shoulder to the wheel most lustily; and he complains that 
after having rolled his load to the brink of the hill, Jupiter won’t smile, 
in spite of his having prayed heartily for seventy years, and fasted often ; 
and thus, from mere exhaustion he is obliged to let his load go again 
‘and roll to the bottom. 

«© Who patronized Wi1Lx1z,” says the critic, “in his minority of genius, 
when he eat his hasty meal in the back settlements of the Slaughter 
Coffee house ?”—-Who? I reply—Lord Mansrrety; and but for Lord 
MansrFievpv’s commission, the picture of Village Politicians, which founded 
our domestic style, would, perhaps, never have been painted ; for at the 
time Wi.x1e received it, what was he doing? Why, painting foxy 

rtraits for bread and cheese !—And what had he undertaken to do ?— 

hy, to copy Barry’s pictures at the Adelphi for bread and cheese! 
‘Wixtz is an unfortunate example, for if there ever was a man whose 
genius was developed by patronage, it is W1rx1z—who would have painted 
anything, or that thing only, where most patronage would have ensued. 

‘© Who fostered the feebleness of Martin 2” says the critic again. Who? 
—Why, Mr. Henry Hors, the Duke of Bucxinauam, &c.; and because 
nobody now steps forward to foster Martin, Martin has ceased to paint, 
and has taken to engrave his own previous paintings,—simply because 
his engravings are more fostered than his pictures. 

So much for Martin and Wuxi, as examples of the benefit of not 
being patronized—to prove the principle of our criticin the Westminster ! 

** How could patronage,”’ says he again, ‘ produce a Peter Martyr, or 
Paul at Athens?” This is but half stating the question. Genius must 
exist—patronage can’t create it ; but genius may exist, and die without 
full development for want of patronage. This is the fair statement of 
the question. The Peter Martyr and Paul at Athens could not have 
been produced by the most splendid patronage, if Trrian and Rapnar. 
had not been adequate to the opportunity given; but we know they 
were neither produced without positive order—that is, patronage, a 
promise of an adequate reward for the thing to be painted. 

*¢ Why not patronize poetry?’ he adds. Have not the most splendid 
_ been patronized, either by the public or the people in power? 

as not SHAKSPEARE patronized ?—Was not Mutton ?—Dr. Jounson 
speaks of the great saleof Paradise Lost, though his immediate purchase- 
Money was a trifle. 

The fact is, the genius and the patrons must exist together; and they 
have always existed together in all the great eras of art. When patrons 
exist without genius, then patronage produces what. Louis XIV. pro- 
duced ; but when they exist together, then patronage brings forth what 
Pericirs and Pawias produced—Jurius and Micue. AnczELo—Lero 
and RarrageLto—Cxarzes the Fifth and Trrian. 

*¢ To begin with the beginning,” says the critic, “‘ Phidias was a great 
sculptor because Pericles was a great patron ; whereas,’’ he adds, ‘* Phidias 
had as much to do with developing the mind of Pericles as Pericles had 
with Phidias.”” And then, my dear Editor, he talks of the marbles of the 
Panrueon, and that the Olympian Jupiter was produced se¥Fore he was 
— by Pericrzs ;” and then he asks triumphantly, what had 

ericles todo with the development of his mind? He says also, the Mepictr 
had nothing to do with the development of Da Vinci, Micnet ANGELO, 
and Rarrae.to. In the first place, PertcLes made Puipias director- 
general of all public works of art—This was something. In the next 
place, he employed him to adorn the Parruenon (and not the PanTHEon, 
oh, learned Theban !) in the Acropolis. Would the genius of Purpias 
have been so developed, if this appointment had not been given ?—should 
we have had the Elgin Marbles!—In the next place, unfortunately for 
our critic, Pumras did not execute the Jupiter until he was banished 
to Olympia, and at the request of the authorities or patrons he exe- 
cuted that work ; and he was banished after he had been patronized by 
Pericies and the Parthenon was finished ! 

With respect to the Italians—was not Micuer AncrEto brought up 
from a child in the school Lorenzo had established? did he not mix 
with all the great men of the time, Porrrrano, Bemso, and others, at 
Lorenzo’s table? was he not able, from being placed above necessity by 
Lorenzo’s magnificence and patronage, to devote himself exclusively to 
high art? Were not the gates of Guiserrt,the work of Crmasue, of 
DonarTerxo, Giorro, Da Vinci, and RarFrae no, the result of patronage 
animating and rewarding their genius? Did not the Capella Sistina 
| aoc entirely from Ju1ivs the Second’s positive orders? Did not 

IcHEL ANGELO refuse and beg and pray to be excused, because he 
was a sculptor and not a painter? and did he not begin and obey his 
patron against his own will, and succeed to his own astonishment, and 
then proved because he found, in consequence of being employed, he 
possessed a power he did not know he had. There never was a more 
complete thunder-bolt of refutation to the critic’s theory than Micue. 
ANGELO, because he is the greatest of all geniuses, and yet but for 
patronage, and patronage alone, we should have never had the works 
which even give him the greatest claim to being called one ! 

His assertion, too, that the richest artists have been isolated men— 
that he could tell of Greeks and Italians who died in beggary—is equally 
absurd. The question stands thus—Were those who died in beggary 
greater men than those who died rich? Did the art owe more to the 
former than to the latter? Are the beggars in art, the men who are 
the most illustrious names init ?, No, no, certainly not: the greatest 
artists have all been the richest,—Pxuiw1as, ALCARNANES, PRAXITELES, 
and Lysirrvs, as sculptors—Potyanoros, Zeuxis, Parruasius, PaM- 
PHILUS, and APELLEs, as painters—were all rich, well patronized, and 
independent in circumstances’. Pampuixus took no pupil under atalent-> 
** docuit neminem minoris talento,” says Pury, lib.xxxv. These were 
Greeks. Among the Italians, Curasvz, DonareL.o, Gursertt, MicneL 
Anaz1o, Rarraz..o, Trrian, Jutio Romano, Paoto Veronese, Tin- 





TORETTO, Rupens, VANDYKE, Ciaupg, were all rich ; Da Vincr would 
have been rich, but was too capricious; Guipo and Parmecrano were 
rich, but gambled. In short, Sir, the greatest artists have always been 
the best patronized, throughout the world—no doubt of it—in this I 
defy refutation. 

In taking up English art, the critic does not make the distinction of 
the portrait-painter from the other painters; and because ReyNoups 
died worth 100,0007., and Lawrence made 8,000/. or 10,000/. a-year, 
he infers there is no want of patronage in the enlarged:sense: Whereas 
the reverse is the fact—there is no patronage for.high art; nor will 
there be, till the authorities in England do as the authorities did in 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy; and nothing but the most malignant and 
mischievous spirit can animate any man who comes forth at this critical 
moment to do his best to nip the budding conviction which is daily gain- 
ing ground in the minds of the rich and the powerful, that a fair oppors 
tunity has never yet been given to the English historical painter, and 
who are willing to give him that opportunity as soon as it can be 
brought to bear. . 

Every one who has seen Sir A. Hume’s model will, and must admit, 
Procrer was a man of great genius ;—he gained both prizes for sculp. 
ture and painting. Well, for a long time Mr. Wesr never heard of 
Procter; he inquired for him, and found him living in a garret in 
Clare Market, on one roll a day and drinking at the pump! This is a 
fact. Affected at this condition, Mr. Wxsr applied for, and got for him 
his allowance to go to Italy, to which he was entitled in consequence 
of his getting the medal. Mr. West invited him to dine, and com- 
municated his good fortune: Procter, too much affected, died from 
the over-excitement sudden success produced on a frame exhausted from 
suffering ! 

According to our critic, this was the érue patronage—nothing like 
your roll and water to produce great works. Barry lived in filth, 
ProroGengs eat lupins, and Procter a penny roll. Raprnar. lived 
like a prince, Rusens like a king, Micuen ANcELo in comfort, and 
Trrran luxuriously : does our critic think your penny roll would have 
made those heroes produce greater works than they have produced ? 

We heard a patron say once, ‘‘ Good prices were bad things !—MiiTon 
had but ten pounds for Paradise Lost !’? The question is, ought Miiron 
tohavehad nomore? Thisisa fine theory for the person who pays—but not 
very agreeable for him who is zo be paid. Would Mrxron have produced 
Paradise Lost, if he had been harassed by bailiffs, tortured by want, or 
been forced to live on a roll and go to a pump !—No, no; Mi.ron knew 
better—he liked to ‘‘ help waste a sullen day ” with wine and nuts—he 
liked a cheerful glass—he had no objection to a tasty ragout, and burst 
forth once with ‘“* Gad a’ mercy, Betty,” when his wife (as cook) had 
pleased his palate ! 

All the nonsense about the poverty of genius is cant. Poverty never 
helped any man’s powers, painter or poet. Many painters, and poets too, 
have done great things in spite of poverty: but would they not have 
painted better, have written better, and conceived with more fertility, 
had they not been poor ?—Let our critic try the roll for a month, and then 
write another article for the Westminster. I'll be bound to find symp- 
toms of the water system in the first ten lines—instead of the vinegar 
now apparent. 

But I must cease. A man is never tiredon a favourite subject, but 
he may tire hisreaders. Vale! vale! Oxy Dierrante. 





THE ARMY. 


Orrice or OrpNANCE, July 12.—Royal Regiment of Artillery: C. Percivall, 
ba from the 6th Dragoons, to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice Coward, placed on 

alf-pay. 

Wan-Ovrton, July 16.—1st or Grenadier Guards: Ens. and Lieut. H. FitzRoy 
to be Adj. vice Vernon, who resigns the Adjutancy only—23rd Foot: W.L. Wil- 
loughby, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Lord H. Beauclerk, appointed 
to the 87th Foot—33rd Foot: Ens. J. Williamson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Miller, who retires; F. Todd, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Williamson— 
36th Foot—Lieut. R. W. Wake to be Capt. by purchase, vice Mitchell, who retires ; 
Ens. A. Nugent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wake; J. Fleury, Gent. to be Ens. 
by purchase, vice Nugent—48rd Foot: Ens. F. P. Sanders to be Leut. without pur- 
chase, vice Thomas, appointed Adjutant; Gentleman Cadet J.T. W. Jones, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ens. vice Sanders; Lieut. J. Thomas to be Adju- 
tant, vice Harris, promoted—67th Foot: Serjt.-Major W. Fisher, from the 77th 
Foot, to be Adjutant, with the rank of Ens. vice Deverell, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only—74th Foot: R. Maxwell, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice De Koven, 
who retires—79th Foot: Brevet Lieut.-Col. D. M‘Dougall, from the half-pay, to be 
Major, vice Marshall, appointed Inspecting Field Officer of Militiain Nova Scotia— 
80th Foot : Capt. J. Haggerstone, from the half-pay, to be Capt. vice H. S. Stephens, 
who exchanges—87th Foot: Capt. Hon. N. H.C. Massey to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Rowan, who retires ; Lieut. J. Hassard to be Capt, by purchase, vice Massey; 
Second Lieut. A. Thompson to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Hassard ; Second 
Lieut. Lord H. Beauclerk, from the 23rd Foot, to be Second Lieut. vice Thompson. 

The undermentioned Officers, actually holding situations on the Staff, to be pro- 
moted to unattached commissions :—To be Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry—Brevet Col. 
Hon. J. Ramsay, half-pay Clanalpine Fencibles ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. C. D’Aguilar, 
half-pay 91st Foot; Brevet Lient.-Col. C. Turner, half-pay 135th Foot; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Campbell, Bart. half-pay 6th Foot; Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. H. 
Churchill, half-pay; Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. G. Smith, half-pay ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
K. Snodgrass, half-pay Portuguese Officers; Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. B. Harris, half- 
pay 86th Foot; Brevet Lieut.-Col. Lord J.T. H. Somerset, half-pay Watteville’s 
Regt.; Brevet Lieut.-Col. T. Drake, half-pay as Permanent Assist.-Quartermaster 
General. To be Majors of Infantry—Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. L. L. Foster, half-pay 
6th West India Regt.; Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. Egerton, half-pay 84th Foot; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. W. Staveley, half-pay ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. G. Evatt, half-pay 2nd Gar- 
rison Battalion; Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Beresford, half-pay 3lst Foot; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. J. Shaw, half-pay 43rd Foot ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. T. N. Harris, half-pay 
lst Dragoon Guards; Brevet Major C. Wood, half-pay 22nd Light Dragoons. 

The undermentioned Officers, who have been removed lately from Staff si- 
tuations in Ireland, in consequence of reduction, to be promoted to unattached 
Commissions :—To be Lieut.-Colonels of Infantry—Brev. Col. E. J. O’Brien, half- 
pay Princess Charlotte of Wales’s Fencible Infantry; Brev. Col. R. Owen, half-pay 
5th Garrison Battalion. To be Major of Infantry—Brevet Major J. C. Smith, half- 
pay 61st Foot. Brevet—Major A. Campbell, of the 9th Light Dragoons, to be Lieut.~ 
Col. in the Army. Staff—Major W. Marshall, from 79th Foot, to be Inspecting 
Field Officer of Militia in Nova Scotia, with the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the Army, 
vice M‘Dougall. Hospital Staff—Deputy-Purveyor M. Wreford, from the half-pay, 
to be Deputy Purveyor to the Forces, vice R. Tucker. : 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, July 13. 
? PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Drarx and Monx; Brighton, a-warehousemen—HILL, GREEN, and Co. 
Birmingham, factors—Bu.. and ILLINGTON, ‘porley; _ Cheshire, timber- 





merchants—BiNYON and PALMER, F h Street, ha: W1LS ON and 
PALFREYMAN, Sheffield, whitesmiths—Biunt, Eden Grove, Holloway, and 
lock Street, St. Luke’s, musical-inst t-mak SLEATH, 





come GAs Nottingh: n-factors-—-W oop and TARLING, Woodford, Essex, 
MITH, @) 0+ No! am, corn- . 
coal-merchants—To —_ ON and CHAMBERS, Birmingham, tortoise-shell-workers—S. 
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and I. Bowsr, Old Jewry, wine-merchants—Butr and Barnes, Southampton, 

house-agents—BERRY "waa Groves, Houndsditch, milliners—Way, Brothers, PRICES CURREN T. 

Bridport Harbour, generalmerchants—K NarTon and Sx1pMorg, London, wholesale 

stationers—J. and H. N. WILtraMs, Hastings, boot and shoe-makers—LONDON and PUBLIC FUNDS. 

Craymer; Wardour Street, Oxford Street, upholsterers—WILLIAMSON, WEBSTER, 

and Co. Liverpool, Wip-cneation—Eine, Brothers, Weer kane, Tower sect, BRITISH. Mon. | Tues. |Wednes.| Thurs.| Friday.) Satur. 

wine-merchants—PHYSICK an usn, Lancaster, land-agents—GARFORTH an 

BepE xt, Kingston-upon-Hull, attornies—BRapLEY and Co. Manchester—SParkg : per — Reduced «4... 934 93 }93% 93% 93% 93 3 

and Co. Norwich, iron-founders—PAaLEeTHorP and Harvey, Oxton, Nottingham. Ditto ent. Consols «. «+++. 928 t (|92t F  192¢ ¢ 924 3 & |928 4 2 

shire, millers—CaLLow and Co. Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—HewittT and itto for Account ........ {94% 3% J/93G 4 33/93% 94 944 194% 94 

Co. Nottingham, lace facturers—Cam and B:.oxsoms, Basinghall Street, 3 per Cent. Old... ..+4046 |) —— —— {1005 m «(| 1008 — 

Blackwell Hall factors—HAzELDINE and Drew, Great Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 3} per Cent. New. + ee 1004 # }100g g [1008 § o | 1008 1003 

manufacturers of portable gasa—CLArg and Co. London; as far as regards J. W. Sa Cent... ceeeseeeee oe 105% ; 104 0 | — E 1105 101842 

PowsLt—Lewis and Eastsurn, Nenagh, Tipperary, and Halifax, stovers—HurT- ank Stock 6. ose veeeee|218¢ 18 12184 173) —— 5 12198 — 

CHINSON and CLARK, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, leather-cutters—Groves and Le 4 Le, Aves vee ceee ee eevee | 198 7-16/19 7-164{19 7-16 & 119. 9-16¢/19 3 § 

Humripce, Tewkesbury, linen-drapers—Cricuton, Tyzacx, and Co. North E: ia Bonds » ws... eeesee | —— 187 88 . 245 87 

Shields, timber-merchants ; as faras regards A.CR1cGHTON—JoNnEs and Co. Friday Ln gg 7 Bills, 10007. .... Bes co ikvcaa. —— |81 82 

Street, warehonsemen—WAtTSON and Co. Glasgow, lithographic-printers; as far as Daas D001, esos eeeeeeeee {81 82 [81 82 [81 82 81 $2 —_— 

regards T. HopKiRK. itto, Small .. ......6....|81 82 81 82 81 82 81 82 —_ 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

PRIESTLEY, JosEPH, Halifax, stuff-merchant, from July 27 to Aug. 18. BULLION. TEAS. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. Gotp—Portugal in Coin,peroz. 0 0 | Bohea......perlb. 1s. 94d.to J ld. ? 

SPuURRIER, CHRISTOPHER, JOLLIFF, PETER, and SPURRIER, WILLIAM JUBBER, — Foreign in Bars... —— 317 9 Congou.. Common 2 2 — 2 # a 

Poole, merchants, ‘ = New Doubloons,. — 0 0 0 _ Middling 2 23 — 2 
BANKRUPTS. SitvEr—In Bars, Stand. — 0 4113 —_ Best.... 26 — 3 7 
BarTON, ToomaS MEAKIN, Eastwood, Nottinghamshire, grocer, July 29, 30 — New Dollars.....— 0 4 9${| Souchong......... 0 0 — O09 
August 24: solicitors, Mr. Wolston, Furnival’s Inn ; and Mr. Buttery, Long Row, Campoi. Common 2 13 — 2 5§ 
Nottingham, EXCHANGES. Twankay... ioeesee oe — 2 32 
Briaes, James, Horsham, victualler, July 24, 27, Aug. 24: solicitors, Messrs. | Altona, M.B. ..... esse aces A - Fine.... 2 & — 3 4 
Palmer and Co. Bedford Row. Amsterdam, 3 Mos...... C.F.12 7 | Hyson.. Skins... 23 — 3 9 

CHAMBERLAIN, THOMAS, Salisbury, Wiltshire, victualler, August 6, 7,24: soli- |] __--_=-__ Short........0648. 12 54 = Common 41 — 4 2 
citors, Mr. Jones, John Street, Bedford Row ; and Mr. Bryant, Southampton. Antwerp ceccssee crevcccs ooo 12 6 — Fine.... 410 — 5 3 

Cooper, Tuomas, East Dereham, Norfolk, merchant, July 29, 30, August 24: | Bahia ........ ececeee eececee 27 Duties on Teas below 2s. 96 per Cent. 

solicitors, Mr. Ayton, Milman Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Skipper, Bank, | Barcelona . - above 2s. 100 per Cent. 
Street, Norwich. Berlin.... : 

E.LtIs, JOSEPH, Chester, brewer, July 27, 28, August 24: solicitors, Messrs. | Bilboa vg. 36 PROVISIONS. s. d. 
a Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; and Messrs. Finchett and Bonney ees Gurus coeunieks 19 30 Bread, per Alb. loaf....000- ees O 108 
Masters, Rosert, Nethercote, Warwickshire, grazier, July 22, 23, Aug. 24: | Buenos Ayres Prag pase tee a Chakive. i i ee 0 

solicitors, Messrs. Meyrick and Cox, Red Lion Square ; and Mr. Roche, Daventry. | Cadiz........ ides ceaovras .. 863 Haron, MAHER sk ccxskec cee 

NAGGINGTON, WILLIAM, Bilston, Staffordshire, victualler, July 22, 23, August | Calcutta.. ...c. eececes ee | ae a= Waterford Sidess cock... O28 
24: solicitors, Jessopp and Scarman, Furnval’s Inn; and Mr. Goode Dudley. GEAR ociccs 6.05 Cee a age ae 

Orrorp, WILLIAM, Colchester, Essex, cutler, July 16, 17, August 20: solicitor, | Cork ............ cece eee vaeccw d Pork, India, per 318lbs. . ee me 5 7 6 

aac <7 eben agate Yard, Lothbury; and Messrs. Church and Sons, Crouch Dublin, 21 Days’ sight . ote 2 y — Prime mess, per car.....2 15 0 
’ § . -on-) p, Ex. M.... iz 3 i 
SAINTHILL, JouN, Pickle-Herring, Tooley Street, French burr and millstone- Sen ree ee eesti . 25 75 anaes ae A 7 4 
Sean doumeae’ Aug. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Piercy and Oakley, Three Crown Samant ia a. dollar ....6. = Butter, Irish, per cwt. best ...3 16 0 
’ ° d o eee lee . one h— _ 
TicKLE, Henry, Maryport, Cumberland, ironmonger, Aug. 2, 3, 20: solicitors, laa... ae goa a om | arte oe aay tenn A 4 
Mr. Harrison, King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; and Mr. J. Thompson, Maryport. | Lisbon, 30 Days ......... 44 = sien 
Tomes, EpwArp, Bicester, Oxfordshire, tea-dealer, July 20, 27, August 24: soli- | \fadras.. 1... cceeee ee eeveee 19F 20 WINES. és. 
citors, Messrs, Amory and Coles, Throgmorton Street. MEMOS fi ciacaves cedeeese & o'ec: SO Port....... Old. .......perpipe 50 0 
TURNBULL, WALTER, Upper Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, music-seller, July | Malta .. x .. 485 aie NOW iccics 2 0 
23, 27, Aug. 24: solicitor, Mr. Edwards, Mitre Court, Fleet Street. Oe ee «. 399 Lisbon ..ccccscce ccecee == 28 DO 
Twort, Davin, Horsmonden, Kent, miller, July 20, 27, Aug. 24: solicitor, Mr. | Cporto, 60 Days .... auwee, ae Bucellas ........0- seeee == 44 0 
Hore, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn “ Palermo ......+eee000+per oz. 119 Sherry .... Good .......per butt 70 0 
IDs. water BS Ae . pat 
Aug. 3, Scott, High Holborn, linen-draper—Aug. 6, Bumpus, Newgate Street, _— ao Se eetee = ~ * Mountain 0 pala pipe s ; 
bookseller—Aug. 3, Wellevise, Crescent Place, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, milliner | petersburgh Rble. ....+... 3 Us 103 3 OG@bdscn ss == Sloe 
—Aug. 3, Hobley, James Street, Covent Garden, boot and shoe-maker—Aug. 10, | Rio Janeiro, 60 Days’ sight.. ... 224 Calcavella .. es es 
Smith and Perrin, St. Martin’s Lane, woollen-drapers—Aug. 4, Bates, Buxton, | Rotterdam, 3 Mos 2U.12 7 Spanish Red scale’ : per tun 16 0 
Derbyshire, innkeeper—Aug. 3, Stephenson, Manchester, ironmonger—Aug. 25, | Seville .... BC a ae Teneriffe.. Good ......perpipe 0 0 
Benham, Poole, builder—Aug. 5, Paterson, Birmingham, grocer—Aug. 16, Smith, Trieste——effective fi. 2 M Sosden. MOY V6 — Cargo Mags ag 12 0 
Reading, Berkshire, shoe-maker—Aug. 4, Lawton, Bottoms, Cheshire, clothier— | yjenna—Ditto F * 10 14 | Madeira... Direct...... — 00 
Aug. 6, Cartwright and Langston, Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, factors—Aug. 3, | Venice, per 6 Austr. liv. * 47 = tenn o« Sele 
Garner, Ryton-upon-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, miller—Aug. 10, Wright and Davies, $3 St iabrebeetme: os Wetiida. — 4 0 
Liverpool, wholesale-grocers—Aug. 16, Goodchild, Reading, Berkshire, grocer, GRAIN aan Bastidiia.:. =< 90 0 
To be granted, unless cause he diet dode-endioaty on or before August 3 Resse AES: Fray, male of re ae Fayal, good.. ne 00 
Jotham, Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier—Eales, Crawford Street, Marylebone, linen~- waney — yk lhe + aa oe Sicilian Red ... a oa ; : 
draper—Elford, Sir W. Bart. Plymouth, banker—Kelsey, Bolton Row, Hanover = weeOI. ae a 70 | Beck het ogee arenm:. i 8 
Square, silk-mercer—Gibson, Great Surry Street, Southwark, grocer—Tingcombe, ae Fi mgt ae tee 72 = 58 aot SS peat wee ms on eS 
Plymouth, banker—Nicholson, Hertford, scrivener. iat Bepet we ee oe ae ges Cargo’ sence <a 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. r * . ‘ ; eet Ne 
Govan. Wi111AM, Leith, es July 21, August 5. la oar Se Dee gana cd = yee vice aaa pt atl ee ae ' 4 
‘DERMID, JoHN, Edinburgh, hosier, July 21, August 5. Barle Stained’ ice takain 2% — 32 Duties on French Wines 78. 3d. on 
TuHomson, Dr. Joun, George’s Square, Edinburgh, physician, July 14, 28. as y Malting ........... 34 — 38 | Cape 2s., on all other Wines 4s. 10d. per 
Friday, July 16 Malt .. Ordinary .... o..es — 56 | Imp. Gallon. 
7 - _ INE... .cecccses one 8 — G2 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ‘ 5 
Tuoms and HALE, St. George’s Row, Chelsea, grocers—R. and J. Kirk, Chick- Pease . Hog attache parents 34 pe oe SPIRITS. 
: — Maple....... 38. — 40 | Geneva, Hollands...... pergal. 2s. 5d. 
sand Street, Whitechapel, dyers—Werst and BARTER, Poole, surgeons—NorRIS White 34 3g | Brandy, Cogniac, New Ist 3 3 
aud SANDEN, Portsmouth, coach-masters—RICHARDSON and CuEerER, Chancery = “Solar .2 * 49 se 44 mauve 2, NOBRINDS ris eee ae 
Lane—JouHNSTON and Co. Bush Lane, merchants; as far as regards J. JoHNSTON Beans’. Ticks ... 38 ae 44 aa a = - Bd es 00 
JOHNSON and HiLt, Bankside, Southwark, coal-merchants— WHALLEY and —" Har Sar oR ee 38 Bar 40 Be ei Old lst st 00 
a =’ —_- High Street, bo reagan cheesemongers—W. and gage: Y, — ol 4 ba ¢ gia ean 38 io 42 ia a. pai Fteee 00 
ridgnorth, Shropshire, surgeons—SAy and GREENHILL, Bury Street, St.James’s, | 5... Pood th ll a ” oe r+ pe ts 
wax and tallow-chandiere—Tan kan and Co. South Molton, Gevepstion, attornies- Oats.. Feed, Ordinary... 4 ae Pg ge | See tenn: Gall 2 6 
at-law; as faras regards W. H. TANNER—ARTHUR and LovitTT, Manchester, ~~ sopoland rae ae A Ke 4 AS tod legal edith 
packers—W. and R. TayxLor, Manchester, dyers. yas pela gal a a ek = COALS 
BANKRUITS. isce: ae oe ’ 5) + 
Burts, Cuarzes, Cateaton Street, merchant, July 23, 27, Aug. 27: solicitors, — Team ae 0 a om bdr Pa on , a + ed - > 
Messrs. Hannington and Crowther, Carey Lane, Foster Lane, Cheapside. a es ine.....+. 83 — 34 ido TRE Se A = 
_ GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM, otherwise GRIFFITHS, WILLIAM THOMAS, Brecon a 
linen-draper, Aug. 5, 6, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Jenkins and Abbott, New Inn. ‘ HAY anp STRAW. Sold 1 oe pg 
HAwKINS, JouNn, Euston, Southampton, grocer, July 13, 31, Aug. 27: solicitors, (Per load of 36 trusses.) Cc old last week at Redruth, 
Messrs. Tilbury aud Wood, Falcon Street, Aldersgate Street. Sr. James's. SMITHFIELD. opper Ore...... + ..+.. 2322 tons. 
MARSHALL, WILLIAM, Manchester, hosier, July 23, 24, Aug. 27: solicitors, Hay, Coarse Mead. 55s. to 658. —s. to —s. Amount of Money .. £14,189 14 0 
Messrs, Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, Bedford Row. — Useful ——~ agi 60 — 80 Average price ...+....+4..86 2 
MORELAND, JOHN, SLOAN, WILLIAM, DENTON, CHARLES, and Scort, GIDEON, — Upland— 85 —115 90 —105 Standard an eee .£101 190 
Shad Thames, Horsleydown, stone-merchants, July 20, 30, Aug. 27: solicitors, — Clover...... 75 —115 105—120 | Quantity of Fine Copper 203 tons 12 cwt. 
Messrs. Saward and Waterman, Staple Inn, Holborn. Straw, Oat....... O— 0 52 — 63 FLOU 

Now Lanp, Mary ANNE, Liverpool, feather-dresser, Aug. 14, 17, 27: solicitors, we Wheat.... 55 — 63 — — — R. 
ia, Battye, Fisher, and Sudlow, Chancery Lane. BUTCHER MEAT Fh ni soveos DOF Gack bog to —y 

OBERTS, WiLLIAM,. Burford, i <i 27: . OL ee Eg 

solicitor, Mr. Umney, Gheacere — ee ae ee Newoars & Leapennact.* Sstrnyreip.t Essex & Suffolk, onboardship5é6 — 60 

Sreeneen, CuRISTOPHER, JOLLIFF, PETER, and SruRRIER, WiLLTAM JuB- te : aber be be e. *- 2d.to 4s. 0d. | Norfolk and Stockton ....... 50 — 58 
BER, Poole, merchants, July 23 \ : solici Tutton = —4' 0 
and Weston, Fenchurch tom. p-aewe aes. omtions, Mesere, Tysedsle, Syitinn, Veal... 3 0 =—4 4..3 0 —410 POTATOES, 

y aap YR sen DIVIDENDs. yee 3 ; -_ ; z° 5 : _ 4 : New Potatoes.. per ton 2/. 10s. to 3%. 10s. 

ug. 13, Anderson, pot Lane, merchant—. st le amb. = . —_ ‘ 
draper—Aug. 6, Beyille, Pall Mail, callbr—Auge G, woot Cateatou Street, ware * By thé Carcass, per stone of 81bé. TALLOW, SOAP, &e. 
houseman—Aug. 6, Buckland, jun. Shaftesbury, draper—Aug. 6, Jackson and Beau- + Sinking the offal, per stone of 8lbs. | Town Tallow......... per Cwt. 38s. 0d, 
mont, Great Eastcheap, cutlers—Aug. 6, Godwin, Strand, pookseller—Aug. 6, Yellow Russia........ — 36 © 
Davis, Pinner, Middlesex, baker—Aug. 6, Giroux, St. George’s Circus, Southwark, COFFEE. White, 2.00 soccer cove _ 36 0 
music-seller—Aug. 6, Coppock and Cross, Gutter Lane, Cheapside silk-warehotise- Jamaica, Triage p. cwt.18s. Od. to28s. Od. Soap ditto......se00- _ 34 0 
men—Aug. 6, Wisedale, Friday Street, ironmonger—Aug. 6, Fox, Church Court — Ordinary....30 0 — 33 0 | Melting Stuff....... — 28 9 
Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, drysalters—Aug. 6, Hamlen, M‘Niven’s Coffee. — Good .......384 0 — 38 0 | Ditto Rongh.. — 18 0 
house, Gilbert’s Passage, Clare |Market, cook—Aug. 6, Chapman Boughton Mal- — Middling ...49 0 — 57 0 | Yellow Soap. — 58 O 
herbe, Kent, dealer—Aug. 6, Forrest, Kilbourn, Middlesex, oilman—Aug. 9, Bfown, —  Fine........68 0 —76 0 | Mottled.. see — 49 
Norwich, corn-merchant—Aug. 11, Hammond, late of Eye, Suffolk, victualler—Aug. Mocha ....-.-e20++0--60 0 —127 O | Curd .....ccecccece — 68 90 
9, Wallace, Manchester, wine-merchant—Aug. 16, Roberts, Churwell, Yorkshire Duty not included. Gra@ves..cecccccsccee _ 18 0 
woolstapler—Aug. 6, Tessimond, Leek, Staffordshire, silk-manufacturer—Aug. 11, Good Dregs......+.+ _ 5 0 
Hodgson, Manchester, merchant—Aug. 7, Heslington, sen. York, grocer. ¥ SUGARS. 
ae rifle sunstrreazns Muscova. oresn nomen to bag 03 CANDLES. 
'o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 6. ees trong . om : 

Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hatter—Roobard, Keneiagtou Gravel Ey, “ Middling 49 0 — 52 0 coadne re Rueaats eee Bee Ses > os 
Grobety, Newbury, Berkshire, common-carrier—Wheeler, Cheltenham, white- oe Good... 52 0 —57 0 Moulds.. : ag? Rete 9 6 
smith—Smith, Grove Cottage, St. John’s Wood, builder—Elkington and Geddes, <n Fine .... 58 0 — 68 0 a 
eraehan. nah em per? em Street, Carlisle Lane, Lambeth, dealer— ererpeces Ha CCER 2 0 — 62 0 OILS. 

» Tokenhouse Yard, and Kingston, Jamaica, merchant— " uty included, i 2) 
pool, ironmonger-—Searle, Loeahaind asents iene te ag ‘Wilkinson, Liver. East India,Brows — -0 0 — 0 0 uae — brown.........per ton »- 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, coe White — 26 0 —34 0 Rinesed paepascesss?.. i 4 0 
Rosert Laine, Edinburgh, grocer July 2], Aug. 4. Duty not included, i lI dh 
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CLASSES. 
Theatres .« « + «col. LITERATURE, SCIENCE» 
Evhibitions. . . . AND THE FrINne ARTS. 
Charitable Institution . Surgery. . + + » 
Arts and regenerate Poetry . . « 
Situations . . Novels. . « « 
Ships about to ‘Sait ° History... «. « -e 
Steam Vessels. . . School Books . . 
The Toilet... « « General Literature 
Baths. . . Prints, &C. « 6 « 
Household Matters . Music. »« « « « 
Medicines . . 
Miscellaneous. . 
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(1) 
THEATRES. 


NGLISH OPERA COMPAN 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

On Monday, July 19, om the SKELETON LOVER! 
Count Rudolph, Mr. O. Smith. Constan nce, Miss H. Cawse. 
After which, HE “ TIES LIKE TRUTH.” 
Rattler, Mr. Wrenc h. Priscilla, Miss H. Cawse. 

To conclude with the SERGEANT’S WIPE. 
Frederick Cartouch, Mr. Thorne. Lisette, Miss Kelly. 
Doors open at half-past Six, and begin at Seven. 


(2) 
SITUATIONS. 
YOUNG LADY who has been Edu- 


cated ina highly respectable School is desirous of an en- 
gegement as GOVERNESS ina Family, whereshe would undertake 
the Education of one or more Pupils, under the A ges of Twelve or 
Thirteen, in Music, French, E nglish Grammar, Geography, and 
other usual branches of education. Address by Letter, Post Paid, 
to F.G. No. 10, Miles Street, South Lambeth. 








SHIPS ABOUT TO SAIL. 


TO SAIL THE FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST. 
OR BOMBAY, and will land Passengers 
on the Malabar Coast, the fine T eak Ship UPTON CASTLE, 

600 Tons per Register, J. E, Dt Commander (of the Ho- 
nourable Company's Service), lying in the West India Dock. For 
Freight or Passage apy to the Commander, at the Jerusalem Coffee 
House; to Captain Thacker, 2, Devonshire Square; to Messrs. 
Gledstanes, Drysdale and Co. 102, Leadenhall Street; or to Wm. 
Abercrombie, 33, C ornhill. 





Is under Engagement with the Van Diemen’s Land Company to 
Sail on the 15th of August, full or not full, 
OR HOBART TOWN and LAUNCES- 


TON, VAN DIEMEN’S LAND, the beanifult vce 
one THOM AS LAWRIE, A.1. Lieut. W. LANGDO R.N. 








EXHIEITIONS. 
HE WEST of SCOTLAND THIRD 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS 

‘will open this Season on the 9th of AUGUST. Works of Art in- 
tended for this Exhibition will Le rec rere from the 12th till the 
Bist July. C, HUTCHESON, Secretary. 
Exhibition Rooms, Argyll Arcade, Psi . 


TRUSCAN ANTIQUITIES. The 
Exhibition of Etrusean rated © onsisting of Vases, Urns, 
Gold Rings, &c. found at Volterra, will stortly close, the P roprietor 





leaving England. ‘Che above curious Antiquities being for sale, in 
one lot or separately, Antiquaries and ‘Amateurs are respectfully 
solicited to take an early opportunity of W pata F ae previous to 
eir removal. Admission, including Catalogue. 
Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, ny iM, 1330, 


NANADIAN. GIANT, now Exhibiting at 
No. 28, Bond Street. The greatest living wonder and Largest 

Man in the World, of the enormous weight of 6191bs. ; height, 6ft. 
4}in.; being 54in. taller than the late Daniel Lambert; 





Burthen 300 Tons. Lying in the St. Y pooneal Dock. 
i as a Poop, and abo Accommodations for Cabin and Steerage 
Passengers, and will take a few Gentleman for the trip out and 
home. For Freight and Passage apply to John Campbell, Esq. 
White Lion Court, Cornhill; or to Walter Buchanan, 4, Leadenhall 
Street. 





STEAM VESSELS. 


DINBURGH STEAM SHIP. The well- 
known, splendid, and powerful Steam Ship UNITED 
KINGDOM, 1000 Tons Burthen, and 200 Horse Power, D. 
‘TURNER, Commander, will start from off Greenwich for Edin- 
burgh, at 10 o'clock P.M. on the gue Day: 
Saturday, July 17. Saturday, August 7. 
Wednesd: July 28. Wi ednesday, August 18. 
Calling off Scarbro', weather permitting. Goods and Parcels re- 
ceived at the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; Cross 
Keys, Graecechurch Street ; and Downe’s Wharf, till 4 o’clock of the 
Day of sailing. Births may be taken, a plan of the Cabins seen, and 
every further information obtained. by application to H. Underwood, 
56, Haymarket ; the Spread Eagle Office, Regent Circus, Piccadilly ; 
W. A. Cunningham, doen St. Swithin’s Lane ; or George Bell, Agent, 
157, Fenchurch Stre 
N.B. The Fore Cabin Accommodation is now very superior. 





round the Body 7ft.; Calf, 3ft.44in. His pleasing manners and ma- 
jestic appearance leave an impression on the beholder which never 
can beetfaced from the recollection, Admittance, One Shilling, from 
‘Ten o’Clock till Eight. 





HE THAMES TUNNEL, near Rother- 
hithe Church, and oppasite the end of Old Gravel Lane, on 
the Wapping side of the River. 

Votice is hereby given, that the Public may view the Tunnel every 
day (Sundaysexcepted), from Seven in the Morning until Eight in the 
Evening, upon payment of One Shilling for each Person. The Tun- 
nel is lighted with gas, is dry and warm, ‘nea the descent is by a-safe 
and easy Staircase. By Orde 

Walbrook Buildings, JA MES BIRKETT, 
July 16, 1830. Clerk to the Company. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


‘ a] 
‘SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS, throughout ENGLAND and WALES, established 1772. 
Presipent—The Earl ue Romney. 
VICE-PRESIDEN 
Sir Franc isBardett, Bart. M.P, 
Charles Edward Pigou, Esq. 








Lord De Dunstanville 

Lord Kenyon 

The Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, M.P. 

TREASURER —Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avprrors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Macken tie, Esq 

At a Meeting of the Governors, held in Craven Street, ea “Wed- 

nesday, the 7th of July, 1830, the cases of 72 Petitioners were consi- 
» of which 46 were approved, 15 rejected, 3 inadmissible, and 
8 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting held on the 2rd of June, 211 Debtors, of whom 
17% had wives and 511 children, have been discharged from the Pri- 
sons of England and Wales; the expense of whose liberation, in- 
cluding every charge connected with the Society, was 449/. 18s. 3d. ; 
and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THAT DAY, VIZ.: 


hs. 4s. de 

Cc. » a 2 Messrs. Veres, Ward, 
Senne Gheps, 2 and Co. 
A Fri coon = a ker to oe Found th. a Letter-box 
G. Bangley, Boe » A 
Mrs, Barnard A. 
John Mangies, Esq. A. 
Doctor Magenis . A. 
Mrs, Magenis o ae 
—_ Porker, Esq. A. 

. F. Barnwell, Esq. A, 
L vady W. Wynne, per 

Hammersley & Co. A. 
pa Bellingham, = 

itto 


Treasur 5 
W. hersville, Esq. (5 yrs.) 5 
on. G. Stapleton A. 1 

J. Labouchere, Esq. M, 


P. 
A 
A 
A. 
A. 

un 
A. 

A 
A 
A 
A 


HED wre 


het op Boks, 


Rowland Jones, Esq. 

Miss Weeks 

Richard Berens, Esq. 

The Right Hon. the Co 
ess of Athi jone_. 

J. Hume, Esq. M.P. 

Jobn Dawkins, Esq. 


ye 


Banate Burton, Esq. per 
Drummond 


eo eco Scoossesaeo 


cas ialng ta jue 
Saeco pes KH ow 


Sq 5 0 
$ are received ‘by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. the 
Sreearer; No. 1,. Brick, Cort Temple; also by the following 
Bankers : — Messrs.. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, H Haim- 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmdre, Veres;, and by the Secretary, No. 7, 
Craven Street, Strand, where the Books may be seen by those who 
are oe to support the Charity,.and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every Month. Jossen Luny, se 9087 








ARTS AND. MANUFACTURES. 
FRENCH CASEMENTS 5 RENDERED PERFECTLY 


A SMITH “AND CO. respectfully invite 
* the further attention of the Public to their Patent oo. 
= Bars and Fastenings for: fol 
y of whieh has the 
Architects and Builders, — w 
Dg pa 
icable to old as to new 
‘They are easily ily fixed 4 sod not Capenely 
Princes. S 








TO MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 
IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

HE NETHERLAND STEAM-VESSEL, 

BATAVIER, of 200 Horse Pewee, D. DUNLOP, Master, 
is despatched from London for Rotterdam every SU ND AY, and 
from Rotterdam for London every TUESDAY. 

All Shippers of Manufactured Goods and Colonial Produce are 
entitled to a Drawback on all Duties payable there of upwards of Ten 
per Cent.—an advantage which Shippers by English Vessels.do not 
enjoy ; and as the Freights form a mere fractional part of the allow- 
ance, the difference is absolute Profit to the Manufacturer or 
Merchant. 

e BA’ VIER has superior Accommodation for Passengers, 
making. up Seventy Beds, and is in immediate connexion with the 
Netherland’s Prussian Rhine Steam Packet Companies’ Vessels, 
which are despatched from Rotterdam to Antwerp Daily, and Four 
times a’ Week to all Places up the Rhine. 

For Further Particulars, Freight, or Passage, apply at the Steam- 
Pac _ Office, Spread Eagle, Regent Circus, Pincadil lly, .or to 
F, F. GLBBS, Agent and Broker, 9, Water Lane, Tower Street, 
London. 

N.B. All Goods and Merchandize, from whatever part of Great 
Britain, intended for the Netherlands and Germany, being addressed 
toF. F. GLBBS, will be forwarded to their destination without 
delay, and with an expedition of y itherto pted, 


(3) 
HOUSEHOLD MATTERS. 
MODERN HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 


The Cheapest House in the fKingdom.—A large foes splendid 
OC Kof UPHOLSTERY and CABINET FURNITURE, con- 
taining every article necessary for the drawing, dining, or bed room, 
warranted of sound materia als, and at little more than one half the 
usual prices. Window and bed-hangings fixed in the most elegant 
manner. Gilded cornices, French poles, curtain bands, fringes, &c. 
Patent seasoned bed feathers, mattresses, bedsteads, carpets, floor- 
cloths, and fifty chimney glasses. Country orders punctually ex+ 
ecute ad. Houses furnished in two days.—JOSEPH WALKER, 
Upholsterer,.109, High Holborn, near Day and Martin’s, Copy 
the address. 


HEAP and SPLENDID FURNITURE. 
Families about to Furnish will be highly gratified by viewing 
the unique selection of first rate Manufactured Cabinet Furniture, 
Looking Glasses in rich Gilt Frames, Pier Tables, Carpets, splendid 
Silks, Merino, Damasks, Rich Chintzes, &c. at THUMAS 
JEREMY’S extensive Warerooms. 
N.B. An entirely new fabric in Carpeting, nearly equal in beauty 
tothe A xminster, r, and at one-third the pric 
HOUSES and ESTATES valued, and Appeitasient made. 
No. 28 and 29, Southampton Street, Covent Garden, London, 


ARPET 4 — CARTER AND CO. 
» CHEAPSIDE. 

‘The most Splendid pet NEW DESIGNS in the King- 
dom : Quantities of from One Hundred to Three Hundred Yards of 
each Pattern ready for immediate use, at the following prices :— 
Brussels of superior quality, the patterns new and er Yard. 

elegant . « 88. 6s to 33.9d. 
The New Designs of first- rate manufacture, uni- 

versatly admired for novelty and elegance, suit- 

able for every-style of furnishing. . . « 43. 0d. to 4s. 3d. 
CARTER and CO, Manufacturers of every Des« ription of Carpeting 

and Hearth Rugs, 2, Cheapside, near St, Paul's 

N.B. Patterns forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom. 

*,* The Carpet Trade having ‘suffered materially in the estimae 
tion of the Public by the introduction of a very inferior class of 
Brussels Carpets, which have been for some time sold by the Linen 
Drapers, C. and Co. beg leave to inform the Nobility and the Public, 
that all inferior qualities are entirely excluded from their Stock, 
Those Purchasers to whom Novelty in Pattern is not of great im- 
portance, can be supplied with Old Patterns at very reduced prices. 

The Trade l:berally treated, and accommodated with Patterns. 


MOGUL SAUCE, 
HARLES HODGSON, Manufacturer of 
the above, begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the No 

bility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public, that he has 
rem ved entirely from his late residence, 68, Long Lane, Borough, 
to No Bedtord Street, Covent Garden, where’ his business will 
be dhadred on in future, being a situation more central, amidst his 
extensive connexions; and he trusts, by unremitting attention and 
punctuality, to ensure a continuance of that kind and extensive 
patronage which for a series of years he has so liberally received. 


E KING OF OUDE's FAVOURITE 


This highly pleasing ORIENTAL MIXTURE having excited 
the admiration of the Bon Vivans, has also excited the cupidity and 
jealousy of Sauce-makers; consequently there are now various vile 
Imitations, which many shopkeepers would impose upon the unwary. 
Purchasers are therefore requested to be cautious in observing that 
they have the original, by 8. HICKSON, 72, Welbeck Street; and 
ikewise that the Price is now reduced, to Pints, 4s. ; Half-pints, 2s. 

TONGUES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. Smail 
Tongues, for Side Dishes or for Breakfast ; fine large Tongues, smoked 
or pickled ; Russian and Rein Deer Tongues, Hudson’s Bay Buffalo 
Tongues, Gorgona Anchovies, small York Hams, Bath Pig’ 's Chops, 
Parmasan, Griyére, Chapzugar C heeses, in fine condition ; ; Pateala 
Diable, excellent Curry Powder, Sauces, Pickles, fine Oil for Salads, 
French Vinegars, &c. Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to inspect 
these and other articles, 1 hoe HICKSON’S FORELGN WARE- 
HOUSE, 72, Welbeck Str 

Orders for the East and West Indies for Preserves, re » Sauces, 
&c. or Cabin Stores for Voyages, put up in the best manne 

Families residing in the Country supplied with various articles for 
the Store-room, &c. Catalogues may be had on application as above. 























THE TOILET. 
BREWSTER, HAIR-CUTTER 


° Ladies’ and fee wseal s Peruke oe 8. aalp Maker, Manu- 
facturer of every article o' 1 d from all 
competitors for the superior. q quality of the fiaie;| lightness, durability, 
and exactness in fitting. W. B. has invented an improved method of 
implanting hair, an exact resemblance to the skin of the head. ‘he 
fine hair he uses renders it superior to any offered for public approba- 
tion. Scalps and Wigs fitted with a spring, extremely light, which 
cannot be distinguished bythe most scrutinizing observer. A great 

variety of Toques for Ladies, always ready. W. B. differs from all 
others in never using any commorm hair; and being the greatest buyer 
of that ofthe finest quality, can always soe such a supply as can- 
not be had in any other house. _W. has the distinguished honour 
of being employed and patronized by the Royal Family, and is the 
sole inventor and: proprietor of the Asiatic Vegetable, or Extract of 
Cocoa-Nut Oil, for Dressing and Promoting the Growth of Hair, 

No. 48, New Bond Street. 


ALMER’S, at the EGYPTIAN HALL. 
PALMER’S SUPERLATIVE STROP.—The efficacy of 
this newly-invented Razor-strop far exceeds every other thing of the 
kind hitherto used. It anites,in a very superior degree, the finest 
qualities of the hone and polisher — is likewise suitable for all 
climates ;\ and, if-kept dry, and free from dust and grease, Razors 
cannot require resetting, but will always remain in perfect shavin 
condition. For the present, to be had only of the Manufacturer mat 
ins nin PALMER, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Cutler and Dress- 
ing Case Maker, where a it articles are warranted of that superior 
quality for which Palmer’s Razors and fine Cutlery have been cele- 
brated the last Seventy Years. Dressing and Writing Cases made to 
order, from the plainest to the most elegant ; and old Cases received 
inexchange. Palmer’s Needles, Pins, Pencils, Portable Pens, &c. 
EGY cPPI AN HALL, PICCADI LLY. 











ANDLES, 64. per Ib. WAX WICK 
MOULDS, 73d, at DAVIES’s Old Established Warehouse 
63, St. Martin's L: ane, opposite New Slaughter’s Coffee House. 

»* Every Article of the best at Prices as stated for Cash. 
Cc anittens 6s. per doz.—Wax Wick Moulds, 7s 6d.—Fine Wat 
Mage a lld, perlb.—Sperm Candles, 2s. ¢d.—Palace Wax Lights 
7d.—Mottled Soap, 72s. per cwt. — Yellow, 66s. —Curd, 808.— 
Ww ‘indsor and Palm Soap, ls. 4d. per ib,—Brown Windsor, 1s. 9d pet 
packet—Sealing Wax, 48. 6d. per Ib.—Genuine Sperm Oil, 6s. 6d. pet 
gal.—Lamp Oil, 3s, 6d. Orders forwarded to all parts of the World, 


E N ' G M A. 


Who is he, the modern magician, who boasts 
His art whence dark spirits surround us by housts;— 
The great realizer of that which we prize,— 
Bay still for reflection and splendour relies 
On sable pursuits,—and effulgency grand 
For Fashion, Rank, Taste, and Discernment ee 
O’er civilized earth ?—WARREN,. 30, the Strand 


CONOMY and DISPATCH.— 
WELLES’S PATENT PERIPURIST, ot PORTABLE 
and ECONOMICAL COOKING APPARATUS, which enables 
any person, in a few minutes, to prepare a comfortable Breakfast. It 
boils water, prepares Coffee and Chocolate in a very superior manner, 
boils Eggs, cooks a Beef-steak, or’ slice of Ham, and all in less . 
ten pevtben en ey: it by prepare Soup, steam Vege 
and =e Fis x Steaks, at the same time; and for all this 
iste: ARTHINGS WoRTIt ooh FUEL is 1 — than sufficient. 
be ma Br Dining Table, 
without soiling mag cloth; or prodiucting smoke! or any unpleasant 
smell; may be used in aC without the least para or inten 
venience. For Pedestrians, it may be carried in the hand: peal pe ea 
it answers the purpose of" both the trouble weather 
se of lighting a fire. ed for warm w 














mare, Rural Rambles, 
and hot Naamua Parties of fra ro “¥ the attention of Single _—— 





BATHS. 


CULVERWELL’S BATHS. 


x 
C ptt ped. LL’S' SHAMPOOING, 
LPHUR, HARROWGATE, MEDICATED VAPOUR, 

WARM PRESH and SALT WATER BATHS, FOUNDERS 
COURT, LOTHBURY, back of the Bank-ALWAYS READ 
Mr. Culverwell, M.R. C's. respectfully solicits the fn Bn of ta 
vali » afflicted with the several varieties H2 ‘Rheumatic and other 
Chronic Affections, however inveterate, such as Lumbago, Sciatica, 
pe nang or Weak:Joints, Old Sprains, Detpregshid Pains, &c,; also 

seases of the Skin, including Ke a, Jnrtusioem, 


one Sctofula, Leprosy, with. th Ring 

Scald Head, &c. to his Establishmen: », from. rhany years’ prac- 
experience in he w 

it recor . See “ Culver- 


the above class of Di 
ice 8s. 6d. to be had at the Baths, 
the Author may be advised with daily, we 10 — 4. Supe- 
rior Warm Baths, 26. 6d, each, Saltwater ditto, 3s, 





be obtained for less One 
cated a Vapour Bath, bane to invalids and persons 





is 
sons and Small Families ving in nto } and its construction 
such as to make it invaluable on boar vessels in sues bag o 
as the motion of the vessel does no fect it; and the saving 
will morethan pay the expense of it in one 

To be had oats of the Patentees, TOZER th and SON, Linon of 
Street, Covent Garden, at the following pices, for prompt abe. our 3 
—One Quart, 1fs. 6d.; Two Quarts, 16s. ; Three Quarts, 
Quarts, 26s.; Six Quarts, 29s. ;, Eight Quarts, Bis. Gd. 


s THS an entirely 
Also PORTABLE aeee BATH on e 


ine any apartmen 
beautiful in oer 
pon ee 


omes to, inal ant Pere vatoadhe woqatsttion 
lbs. cormplete. 
Pee Laid of Mears. TOZER. and SON,,20; Henrietta Streets 


Covent Garden. 
immediately attended to,—Orders executed 
he tent geit) ees hants and ‘Traders ip 


Penny. It can be 


+ 








ADVERTISEMENTS TO. THE--SPECTATOR,. JULY 17, :1830. - 





(4) 
MEDICINES. 
OR COMPLAINTS in the STOMACH 


and BOWELS, which so frequently prevail, no Medicine has 
been found more efficacious both as a Stomachic and Mild Aperient 
than DICEY’S. GENUINE DAFFY’S ELIXIR, which may be 
taken with perfect safety at all Seasons of the Year, and may be pur- 
chased at the Original Warehouse, No. 10, Bow Churchyard, Cheap- 
side, and at mest Respectable Medicine Venders’ either in Town or 
Country. Particular care should be taken toask for DICEY'S 
DAFFY’S ELIXIR, and to observe that the Name of DICEY and 
CO. is engraved on the Stamp. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 

SHARE US'S STOCK of CHINA 

and GLASS, No. 13, COCKSPUR STREET, corner of 
Pall Mall.—This extensive Stock is now arranged, for the inspection 
of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, in small and large Dinner, 
Dessert, and ‘ea Services, with the numerous other goods in that 
-line. The lowest price is fixed to each article, many of which are 
50 per cent. under the cost price. Likewise his extensive Stock of 
rich Cut and Plain Glass, in Decanters, Goblets, Wine Glasses, &c. 
This Stock is obliged to be immediately sold, as the house is to be 
taken down for the new improvements. 





AERATED ITALIAN LEMONADE. 

HARLES HODGSON, Manufacturer of 
the above, begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the No- 
bility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public, that he has 
removed entirely from his late residence, 68, Long Lane, Borough, 
to No. 24, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, where his business will be 
carried on in future, being a situation more central, amidst his ex- 
tensive connexions; and he trusts, by unremitting attention and 
punetuality, toensure a continuance of that kind and extensive pa- 

tronage which for a series of years he has so liberally received. 





x r a 
VERY THING for the WORK TABLE. 
Cottons, Worsteds, Lamb’s Wools, Crewels, Floss, Deckers 
and other Silks, all Sizes, Colours, and Shades, for Embroidering, 
Rug-work, Sewing, Knitting, Netting, and Mending.—Needles, 
Pins, Scissors, and fine Cutlery, Gilt and Steel Beads, Tassels, 
Slides, Snaps, &c. for purses; with every article in Steel, § er, 
Ivory, Pearl, and Tortoise-shell, for the furnishing of Work Boxes, 
and suited to every description of Plain and Ornamental Needle 
Work. At WILKS’S Cotton Warehouse, No. 185, Regent Street, 
midway between the Quadrant and the Argyll Rooms, and at no 
other house in London, the old establishment in the Strand being 
entirely closed.—Wilks, 186, Regent Street. 





UNRIVALLED DISCOVERY. 
R. PURLAND, JUN., SURGEON- 


DENTIST, Inventor of the Adamantine Cement, Author 
of ‘« Remarks on the Teeth,” &c. (109, Long Acre, opposite James's 
Street, Covent Garden), continues to stop decayed teeth with his 
UNRIVALLED CEMENT, so as to arrest the progress of decay, 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without pain, from one to a whole 
Set. peration on the Teeth aa Gums. Terms extremely 

suited to circumstances. ADVICE GRATIS. 109, 
Long Acre. 





DENTAL SURGERY, TOOTH-ACHE CURED, 
: >pposite the Mansion House, 
R. MACLEAN, SURGEON DENTIST, 

L (late with Mr. Patterson Clark, of Sackville Street, Picca 
dilly, Author of the New and Popular System of treating the Human 
Teeth) has the honour to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Public in general, that he has remoyed to No. 7, Mansion House 
Street, where, in addition to the usual operations connected with 
the Teeth, he is exclusively entrusted with Mr. Clark’s discovery 
of curing Tooth-ache and tender Teeth without pain, by means 
of that gentleman’s celebrated Anodyne Cement. 

In disclaiming the use of Mercurial Amalgams, which are now 
generaily known to accelerate the evils they are represented in ad- 
Vertisements to prevent, Mr. MACLEAN, in justice to the Public, as 
Well as to the system which he professes, takes leave to explain that 
his practice consists in applying an anodyne for the immediate relief 
of Tooth-ache, and which, by repetition, has the effect of removing 
the sensibility of tender Teeth, so as to admit of their being effectu- 
ally and permanently stopped in the usual way, without pain 

, Hours attendance, at home daily (Sunday excey ) from Ten 
@Clock Morning till Five o’Clock Afternoon, where Mr. MAC- 
LEAN respectfully solicits the attention of Medical and Scientific 
Gentlemen to the success and importance of the system. 

‘The Poor relieved gratis, from Eight to Nine o’Clock every Morning. 





SODA WATER. 

YHARLES HODGSON, Manufacturer of 
._ the above, begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the No- 
bility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and the Public, that he has 
removed entirely from his late residence, 68, Long Lane, Borough, 
to No. 24, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, where his business will be 
carried on in future, being a situation more central, amidst his ex- 
tensive connexions; and he trusts, by unremitting attention and 
punctuality, to ensure a continuance of that kind and extensive 

2tronage which for a series of years he has so liberally received. 





HE ACME of NONPAREIL PATENT 

METAL STUDDED BOOTS and SHOES, excelling 

all aber, superseding Metal Heels, Nails, &c. These Bass 

useful Ig Poses i and child! ire: mode yn cng o~ 

. > 9 4 m, may wear them. One pair will 

eres thels eat ast gery The "studs are of various sore ac 

ol ng to the strength of Boot or Shoe, and may be advanta- 

ly worn in dress shoes. The Boots and Shoes are of the very 

e materials and workmanship, without any extra charge for 

png which will, on trial, be found the poor man’s real friends 
rm supp ee “* Mechanics’ M ine.” Vols 

18, Sold (only) at Ne. 11, Giltspur Street bonds.” wes Wh oe 
N.B, Boots and Shoes Repaired and Studded, 


LITERATURE, 
Science, and the Fine Arts. 











SURGERY: 


This Day is Published, the Third Edition of 
PRACTICAL ESSAY upon 
TRACTION of the LOWER BOWEL 
Cases, the Connexion of that Di 
and of the Bladder, 
which is now added, 
crescence. 


CON- 
L » illustrating, by 
‘isease with Affections of the Womb 
Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c. To 
Observations on Piles, and the Hemorrhoidal 


; By FREDERICK SALMON, F.C.S 
. a sane to the General Dispensary, Aldersgate Street 
Mr. Salmon compressed into a narrow compass all that can 
he said u: Madical and Physical Journal. 
d ve of sound judgment, liberalit 
ut, Saas 4 fair portion of practical, observation,"—Medico. 
are thousands of sufferers from this com: 
wamiety of semen, whe are utterly 
5 .’S of treatment is i 
ferred. a lasting benefit on the public iad 
lication of his most im it cases.” —Atlas. 
ficacy of the plan of treatment js exemplified by a variety 
hich show.that the disease may exist, and be the cause 
hers apparently remote from it.”—London Weekly Review, 
geen ee wd. ue ~ Sarge pee by great surgical ex- 
Berge, cid a een a aval encmingy sd 
work contains more tical information than any other, 
and Mr. Salmon has it with a good selection of. caeeaea 


laint, showing 
orant of the 

nious; and 
e profession 








described in a brief and perspicuous manner. 
justrated by Peas e 


well il} of instructi 
Piles, in aged paneer, point corins 
work contains many sound 
the author.”—Lancet. si 


well~ sound, = 

operation with the Public. is i likcis ts move 
“ human affliction.” —Ezaminer. 
Whittaker a Ca. Ave Maria Lane, and sold by 





. (5) 
POETRY: 


Just Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
S T-RIE L. Poet ™M. 
London: Printed for the Author, and sold by‘all Booksellers. 





TOMKINS S SELECT POEMS. 
Just Published, a New Edition, with a fine Plate, in 18mo. 
Price 3s, bound, 
OEMS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS; 
selected to enforce the practice of Virtue, and to complete, in 
One Volume, the BEAUTIES of ENGLISH POETRY. By E. 
TOMKINS. 
A New Edition, with many additional Poems, and a beautifully 
engraved Frontispiece, from a Drawing by Harvey. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








WOVELS. 
MR. GALT’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 volumes, 
OUTHENNAN. A Tale of the Reign of 
KJ Queen Mary. By JOHN GALT, Esq. Author of “ Lawrie 
Tedd,” &c. &c. 

This Work is illustrative of that period of Scottish history which 
intervened between the arrival of Queen Mary from France and the 
murder of Rizzio. The story turns on the attachment of Chatelar 
to Mary. Among other historical characters introduced are, the 
Earls of Murray and Morton, who were both afterwards Regents of 
Scotland, 

‘on Street. 


Colburn and Bentley, New Burtin, 


In 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait, 
ERSONAL MEMOIRS OF 
GORDON, Esq. 

2. JOURNAL of the HEART. Edited by the 
Authoress of ** Flirtation.” In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

3. CALEB WILLIAMS. By WILLIAM GOD- 
WIN, Esq. A New Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

4. The UNDYING ONE, and other POEMS. By 
theHon, Mrs. NORTON, Authoress of ‘*TheSorrows of Rosalie,” 


8vo, 
5. FOREIGN EXCLUSIVES in LONDON, A 
Satirical Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 


- The OXONIANS. By the Author of “ The 
Roué,” 3 vols. 


Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


PRYCE 


HISTORY. 


DR. LINGARD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just Published, Vol. 7, in 4to. Price ll. 158.; and Vols. 11 and 12, 
in 8vo. Price 12s. each, in boards ; 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
FIRST INVASION of the ROMANS, By JOHN LIN- 
GARD, D.D. 
*,* This portion continues the History to the 27th year of the 
Reign of Charles the Second. 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. Paternoster Row. 
Where may be had, Vols. 1 to 7, in 4to. Price 1/. 15s. each volume ; 
and Vols. 1 to 12, in 8vo. Price 12s. each. 








SCHOOL, FOOCKS. 

ENFIELD’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
Just Published, in 18mo. the 10th Edition, carefully revised,corrected, 
and improved, Price 4s. neatly bound, 

GENERAL PRONOUNCING DiC 
TIONARY ; showing, at one View, the Orthography, Ac- 
centuation, Explanation, and Pronunciation of all the purest and 
most approved terms in the English Language, according to the 
present practice of the most eminent Lexicographers and Philologists. 
By WILLIAM ENFIELD, M.A. 

‘¢ This dictionary may be justly recommended to all persons desi- 
rous of acquiring a knowledge of the principles necessary to form a 
correct and approved pr ciation.” —Gentl ’s Magazi 

rinted for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








GRAMMARS IN GERMAN, FRENCH, AND SPANISH. 
This Day is Published, in 12mo. Price 6s. 6d. bds, or 7s. bound, 

A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; 

or, a New and Easy Method of acquiring a thorough Know- 
ledge of the German Language ; for the Use of Schools and. Private 
Students. 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, Master of the Classical, &c. 
Academy, Walworth. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises, se- 
lected from the most approved French Writers; designed for the 

Jse of Schools and Private Students. In 12mo. Price 5s. bds. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Boosey and Sons; 
Harvey and Darton ; and Simpkin and Marshall. 

By whom also is Published, Price 7s. 6d. bds. or 8s. bd. 

A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE, with copious Exercises; the whole rendered so easy 
as to be intelligible without the aid of an Instructor. By S. WHITE- 
HEAD, Author of a Practical Introducti Latin G 








THIRD EDITION OF GUY’S HISTORICAL 
QUESTION BOOK. 
Price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound in green. 
7 OK TE . 
r i ‘HE GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION 
BOOK, 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Late Professor at the Royal Military College; and Autbor of the 
School Geography, and many other popular school books, 

The first and chief object of this manual has been to supply youth 
with a compendium of general history; and, perhaps, such a body 
of historical matter has never been compressed in so moderate a vo- 
lume. It embraces the most prominent features of en Ancient and 
Eighteen Modern Kingdoms and States. ‘The Miscellaneous por- 
tion includes the Human Structure explained ; the mental powers ; 
productions for food, wines. spirits, &c.; gums, spices, &c.; mine- 
ralogy, earths, gems, woods, vegetables; titles, and distinctions, 
great offices, government, law, &c.; tithes, corporations, trade, and 
commerce ; poetical and literary terms ; the different denominations 
of Christians, . 

*,* Three Large Editions of this valuable school book have becn 
called for within twelve months. 

Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
A SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLAS of TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, 
WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. 

Just Published in royal 8vo, the Plates re-engraved, and all recent 
Discoveries added, Price 12s. half-bound, with coloured Outlines ; 
the same uncoloured, Price 10s. half-bound, 

USSELL’s GENERAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in Twenty-five Maps, composed 
from the latest and best Authorities. 
By J. C. RUSSELL, Geographer. 

*,* To this Edition has been added, an Index ot the Names of ail 
the Countries, States, Districts, Towns, Tribes, Bays, Capes, Gulfs, 
Islands, Lakes, Mountains, Rivers, &c. to be found on each Map, 
with the Latitude and Longitude, and a Di jon to the Map on 
which each particular Name is to be found. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








OSTELU’S GENERAL ATLAS, WITH AN INDEX OF 
UPWARDS OF FOURTEEN THOUSAND NAMES. 
This Day is Published, in royal 4to. with Coloured Outlines, Price 18s. 
half-bound, or, with the Maps full coloured, Price 2is, 

STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 

including Maps of Canaan or Judwa, Ancient Greece, and 

the Roman Empire. A New Edition, on an entirely new set of Plates, 

on an scale, and. from the latest and best 
authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 

*,* To this Edition has been added, without any additional charge, 

to every 
Longitude. The Index 


aCONSULTING INDEX, containin, 
-laiddown in with the Latisude and ; 
teen Thousand Names, which, in teaching 
purpose of a 


our: 
 orarr other obvious uses), must answer almost every 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock,, 
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TATE’S GREEK METRES. 
This Day is Published, a Second Edition, with an Appendix on Syl 
labic Quantity in Homer and Aristophanes, 8vo, rice 6s, canvas 
boards. 


N INTRODUCTION to the PRIN- 
CIPAL GREEK TRAGIC and COMIC METRES in 
SCANSION, STRUCTURE, and ICTUS 
By JAMES TATE, M.A, 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, London; and sold by Joseph 
Parker, Oxford; J. and J, J. Deighton, and W. P.Grant, Cam- 
bridge; M. Bell, Richmond; and all respectable Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, with a richly Engraved Frontispiece on Steel, 
Prive 3s. bound in red, the Ninth Edition of 
YLIUS'S FIRST BOOK of POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools, intended as Reading Lessons for the 
younger Classes. Also, 

2. MYLIUS’S POETICAL CLASS-BOOK; or, 
Reading Lessons for every Day in the Year, selected from the most 
popular English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily Les 
sons and Weekly Portions. The Sixth Edition, ornamented with 2 
fine Portrait of Shakspeare. Price 5s. bound. : 

3. MYLIUS’S JUNIOR CLASS-BOOK; or, Read- 
ing Lessons for every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 
Seventh Edition, Price 5s. boards. 

4. MYLIUS’S SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


constructed as a Series of Daily Les- 
sons, and pre ed by a New Guide to the English Tongue. “A new 
Edition, Price 2s, 6d. bound in red. Since the first publication of 
this very popular School Book upwards of 100,000 copies have been 
sold, so universally is it now adopted. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, 
GENUINE EDITION of BARBAULD’S LESSONS, WITH 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Just Published, in One Volume, 18mo. ornamented with Six Engrav- 
ings, from Designs by Harvey, Price 2s, 6d. half-bound, 


M RS. BARBAULD’S LESSONS FOR 
CHILDREN, complete. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; R. Hunter ; Harvey 
and Darton; Longman and Co,; J. Booker; Hamilton and Co.; 
Simpkin and Marshall; and Hurst and Co. 

Where may be had, 

BARBAULD’S HYMNS in PROSE for CHIL- 
DREN. Price 1s. half-bound. 

The Same, in avery Large Type. Price 1s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Same, elegantly printed, with Embellishments,Price 3s, hf. -bd. 


BARBAULD’S LESSONS, in Four Parts, Price 9d, 


Also, 
“VENINGS at HOME, or JUVENILE BUD- 
GET OPE D. By Dr. AITKIN and Mrs. BARBAULD. The 
Fourteenth Edition, much improved, by a new arrangement of the 
subjects. and the addition of many new Pieces, printed in 4 vols. 
13mo, Price 10s, half-bound, 


MECHANICS. 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. 
The 3rd Edition, with Improvements and Additions, Price 15s. bds. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on MECHANICS ; designed for the Use of Students in the 


University. : 
By W. WHEWELL, M.A. F.R.S. M.G.S. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Professor of Mineralogy 
in the University of Cambridge. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane, 
London ; and J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
By the same Author, 

A TREATISE on DYNAMICS; containing a cone 

siderable Collection of Mechanical Problems ; 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
This Day is Published, in 12mo. the Tenth Edition, revised, 
Price 4s, 6d. bound, 
HE COMPLETE PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 
Improvements, adapted to the use of Schools and Private Tuition. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 

London: Printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Baldwin and Co. ; Boosey; Hamilton 
and Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; and Houlston 
and Son; and Wilsons, York. 

Of whom may be had, Price 5s. 6d. 

A KEY to the above; containing Answers to all the 
Questions, with the Solutions at full length wherever there is the 
smallest appearance of labouror difficulty. To which is added, an 
Appendix, containing a Synopsis of LOGARITHMICAL ARITH- 
METIC, showing their Nature and Use, in the plainest manner 
possible. Also, general Demonstrations of the principal Rules in the 
Arithmetician. The whole forming a comprehensive System of 
Arithmetic, both in Theory and Practice, 





This Day is Published, 

The Twenty-first Edition, with Additions, and Embellished with 
a Portrait of Goldsmith, by Heath, a Map, and other Illustrations, 
Price 6s. bound, 

INNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION 
of GOLDSMITH’S ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of 

ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Death of 

( ge II. with a Continuation to the close of the year 1828 ; also, a 

Dictionary, Biographical, Historical, &c, explaining every difficulty, 

rendering the whole easy to be understood ; also Questions for Ex~- 

amination at the end of each Section; besides a variety of valuable 
information added throughout the Work. The whole illustrated 
by copious Explanatory Notes. 

« We consider this to be one of the most complete Books of the 
kind for Education that ever issued from the Press; and the im- 
provements so copio::s. as to merit a distinct eulogium. The Editors 
deserve every praise for the pains and labour they have bestowed in 
perfecting the publication "—Literary Gazelte. zi 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria Lane. 
Also may be had, Price 5s. 6d. each, 

PINNOCK’s IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORIES of GREECE and ROME, on the same 
plan as the History of England, with Portraits, Maps, &c. 





MR. PINNOCK’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS ON EDUCATION, BY 
W. PINNOCK, 

Author of “ Pinnock’s Catechisms,” &c. &c. 


COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. Embellished 
with numerous Plates, illustrative of the Costumes, Manners, C us- 
toms, and Cities of the different Nations of the Globe, and Seven 
Maps, engraved on Steel, by Sidney Hall. The second Edition, 
considerably improved and enlarged; Price 5s. 6d. neatly bound in 


een. 
= A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of SACRED 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. Embellished with m Y 
Plates, illustrative of the most celebrated events recorded in Scripe 
ture, BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS, and accurate Maps, en- 
graved on Steel. Price 5s. Gd. neatly bound in green. 

*,* In the Press, on the same plan as the two preceding Works, 
A COMPREHENSLVE GRAMMAR of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY; to be embellished with Plates and Maps.. 

A COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, with E st and Q) i for E a 
tion, and Notes, Critical and Exp! y. Embellished with an 
Elegant Frontispiece and Vignette Title. Price 4s. neatly bound. 

‘We incline to the opinion that this new work of Mr, Pinnock is 
the very best book of its kind that we have.—Our impression is, that 
this grammar would deserve to su’ ie many, if not most others, 
if it were only in virtue of h:s remarks on the Subjunctive Mood—that 
most ill-understood of all the delicacies of Engtish Grammar, and 
as‘ilhused as it is ill-understood. Mr. Pinnock’s Grammar is the 
first School Graramar which meagienst this matter in its true light; 
and if for.no.ether reason than this. ( there are several), we 

id iy recommend the. use and adoption of the work 
for the purposes of elementary teaching.”—Cuurt Journal, f 

London : Printed for Poole and Edwards (late Scattherd and 

Letterman), 12, Ave Maria Lane. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS TO THE SPECTATOR, JULY 17,1830. 
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ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 
This Day are Published, 
N UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR; being an accurate System of French Accidence and 
Syntax. By NICHOLAS HAMEL. A new Edition, 4s. bound. 
GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES upon the French 
compared with the English, ByN, HAMEL. 4s. bound. 
% - REY to HAMEL’S FRENCH EXERCISES, 
. bound. 
The WORLD in MINIATURE; containing an Ac- 
Ret te 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Just Published, the Third Volume, in 8vo. of 
R. DODDRIDGE’S PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Including many Particulars in his Life hitherto unknown, with 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Eccle- 
siastical History of the Times in which he lived. 

** We know not when, if ever, we have perused two volumes of 
the description of these now before us with more intense curiosity, 

and i ion.”—Literary Gazette. 
THE REV. G. CROLY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vals. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 
“© We most cordially recommend these volumes to that universal 








count of the different Countries in the World, with 
the essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. 
HAMEL. A new Edition, 4s. 6d. 


A KEY to CHAMBAUD’S FRENCHEXERCISES. 
By E. J. VOISIN, 12mo. 4s. bound, 


An EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, in French and Eng- 
lish ; wherein the exact Sound and Articulation of every Syllable 
are distinctly’ marked. To which are ree the Principles of the 
French Pronunciation. By L'ABBE TARDY, late Master of Arts 
in the University at Paris. In 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Printed for rs ge Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, London, 


‘0 
By N. 





KEITH’S MATHEMATICAL and GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS, &c. &c. 


7 
HE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEO- 
MERRY; contajning the First Six Books of Euclid, from 
the text of Dr. Simson's with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. To 
which are added, Book VII, including several. important Proposi- 
tions which are not in Euclid; and Book VIII. consisting of Prac- 
tical Geometry ; also Book + of Planes and their Intersections; 
and Book X. of the Geometry of Solids. 8rd Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 
An INTRODUCTION to the THEORY and PRAC- 
TICE of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, and the 
Stereographic Projection of the Sphere; including the Theory of 
Navigation ; comprehending a variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with 
their practical applications to the Mensuration of Heights and 
Distances, &c. &c. 8vo, 14s. boards, 5th Edition. 

A SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, on an entirely new 
Plan, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Conti- 
nent are carefully attended to. 12mo, 6s. bound. 

A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the GLOBES, 
or a Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens; comprehending 
an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, and Motion of the Earth ; 
with the natural Changes of its Surface, caused by Floods, Earth- 
quakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 6s. boards. 

The ARITHMETICIAN’S GUIDE, or a Complete 
Exercise-Book, for the Use of Public Schools and Private Teachers, 
By WILLIAM TAYLOR, New Edition, 12mo. 2s, 6d. bound. 


A KEY tothe same. By W. H. WHITE. 4s. bd. 
An INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
TIC, in Two Parts, with various Notes and occasional Directions 


for the Use of Learners. By THOMAS MOLINEUX. 18th Edition. 
12mo. Part I, 2s. 6d. bound. Part II. 4th Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 





NEW WORKS ON EDUCATION, &c. &c. 
IBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE 


and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE ; adapted to the Use 
of Families and young Persons: in which the Civil, Political, and 
Military Transactions of the Empire are given in the powerful lan- 
guage of the Author; but the indecent expressions, and all allusions 
ofan improper tendency, have been erased. By THOMAS BOWD- 
LER, Esq. F.R.S. &c. In 5 vols. 8vo. Price 3. 3s, boards. 
By the same Author, 

The FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing 
is added to the Original Text, but those words and expressions are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud in a family. In 
10 vols. royal 18mo. Price 3/. 8s. boards; also in 8 vols. 8vo. 5th 
Edition, Price 4/. 14s. 6d. boards. 

“« We are of opinion, that it requires nothing more than a notice 
to bring this very meritorious publication into general circulation.” — 
Edinburgh Review, No. 71. 

SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POFTS;; with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr. AIKIN. In 1 vol. 
8vo, 18s. bds. Also in 10 vols. royal 18mo. to match the British 
Essayists and Novelists, 3/.; and in 10 vols. post 18mo. 2/. 

The object of this work is to comprise, within a moderate compass, 
a Chronological Series of our Classieal Poets, from Ben Jonson to 
Beattie, without ilation or abridg with Biographical and 
Critical Notices. 

MORAL BIOGRAPHY; or Lives of Exemplary 
Men; for the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. AIKIN. 3s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

ANNALS of the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD, 

t down to the Period of his Majesty’s Decease. By JOHN 
AIKIN, M.D, Abridged for the use of Schools. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An ENGLISH LESSON-BOOK, for the Junior 
Classes. By LUCY AIKIN. In 18mo. Price 2s, 6d. half-bound. 

A LEGACY for YOUNG LADIES ; consisting of 


Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. BAR- 
BAULD. 2nd Edition, in 12mo. Price 7s. 6d. boards. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 








LINDLEY MURRAY’S ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
With the Author's last Corrections. 


N ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
comprehending the Principles and Rules of the Language, 

til d pprop E ‘ises, and a Key to the Exercises. 
2 vols. 8vo, 5th edition, l/. Ls. boards ’ 

An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 44th Edition, 
4s, bound. 

An ABRIDGMENT of LINDLEY MURRAY’S 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 105th Edition, 1s, bound? 

ENGLISH EXERCISES, adapted to. Murray's 
English Grammar. 39th Edition, 2s. 6d, 

A KEY to the ENGLISH EXERCISES. 18th 
Edition, 2s. 6d. bound. The Exercises and Key may be had 
together, 4s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to the ENGLISH READER, 
= a aeaction, of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th Edition, 3s. 

ound. 

The ENGLISH READER, or Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, selected from the best Writers, 2ist Edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

SEQUEL to the ENGLISH READER, or Elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 6th Edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

INTRODUCTION. au LECTEUR FRANCOIS; 
ou Recueil des Piéces choisies ; avec l’Explication des Idiotismes et 
des Phrases difficiles quis'y trouvent. 5th Edition, 3s. 6d. 

LECTEUR FRANCOIS; ou Recueil des Pitces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des Meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir a 
perfectionner les jeunes Gens dans la Lecture. 5th Edition, 5s. 

An ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK, with Reading 
Lessons, adapted to the capacities of Children, 38th Edition, 1s. 64. 

FIRST BOOK for CHILDREN... 20th Edition, 
6d, sewed. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; Harvey and 
Darton, London; and Wilson and Sons, York. 
Of whom may be had, 

The LIFE of LINDLEY MURRAY, written by 
Himself. 2nd Edition, 8vo. with a Portrait and Fac-Simile, 9s. bds. 

GRAMMATICAL QUESTIONS, adapfed to the 
Grammar of Lindley Murray. With Notes. By C. BRADLEY, 
A.M. 2s. 6d. bound, 7th Edition, considerably improved. 

FIRST LESSONS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

as an I duction to the Abridg: Murray’s Gram- 
mar. New Edition, 9d. sewed. 











ttention which they will repay tenfold by the pleasure they are so 
well calculated to yield.”—Literary Gazette. 
PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS 
XVIII. Bya LADY. In 2 vols. Svo. 

‘« If we except the entertaining Memoirs of the Empress Jose- 
pk #; we know of none more amusing than these.”—Lit. Gazette. 

**i his work lays open the secret intrigues of the most intriguing 
capital in Europe. Almost every person of note in France since the 
dowsfall of Napoleon is here portrayed .”—Morning Journal. 

STORIES of aBRIDE. By the Authoress of “‘ The 
Mummy.” In 38 vols. post 8vo. 285, 6d. 

«A very original as well as amusing work, and one which we 
think will be uniyersatly liked.”—Literary Gazette. 

The REMINISCENCES of HENRY ANGELO. 
The Second and Concluding Volume, 8vo. Comprising Anecdotes 
of the most distinguished Persons of the last Fifty Years. 

TRAVELS inthe EAST. By JOHN CARNE, Esq. 
Author of “ Letters from the East;” printed uniformly with and in 
continuation of that work. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

NARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in ALGIERS. 
By M. PANANTI. With Notes by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 
Second Edition, embellished with a View and Map of Algiers, and 
a Plan ofthe Cityand Fortifications. Price 25s. 

Colburn and Beitley, New Burlington Street. 





8, New Burlington Street. 
The following Works will be Published in the course of a few Days 


By Messrs. COLBURN and BENTLEY. 
HE MIDSUMMER MEDLEY for 1830. 


A Series of Comic Tales and Sketches. By the Author of 
*¢ Brambletye House,” &c. &c. 2 vols, small 8vo. 

TRAVELS in GREECE and ALBANIA. By the 
Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with considerable Additions and Im- 
provements, with 33 Illustrations. 

DE LW’ORME. A Nove. By the Author of 
** Richelieu,” and “ Darnley, or the Field of the Cloth of Gold,” &c. 


8 vols, 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY over LAND to 
NC By Mrs, COLONEL ELWOOD. In 2 vols. 8vo. with 

ates 

TRAVELS to the SEAT of WAR in the EAST 
through RUSSIA and the CRIMEA, in 1829, with Sketches of the 
Imperial Fleet and Army, characteristic Anecdotes, &c. By Capt. 
JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, K.L.S. 16th Lancers, 
M.R.A.S. &c, In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Map and Plates. 

PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of Sir THOMAS 
MUNRO. Forminga Supplement to his Memoirs. Edited by the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG. In1 vol. 8vo. 

THE REVOLT of the ANGELS, and the FALL 
from PARADISE. An Epic Drama. By EDMUND READE, Esq. 
Author of “ Cain the Wanderer,” &c. 8vo. 

FUSELI’S SIX NEW LECTURES on PAINTING, 
delivered at the Royal Academy. Printed uniformly with the First 


Series. s. 
<D LIFE in the UPPER RANKS. A 
Novel. 2 vols. 
FRESCATI’S, or SCENES in PARIS. 3 vols. 


RETROSPECTIONS of the STAGE. By the late 
Mr. John Bernard, Manager of the American Theatres, and for- 
merly Secretary to the Beef-Steak Club. Edited by his Son, W. 
BAILE BERNARD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Th 
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In the Press, 
LLOYD'S GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

On the 2ist of July will ‘be Published, handsomely printed in One 
i vol. 8vo., with a Portrait, 

EORGE IV. MEMOIRS of his LIFE 

and REIGN, i P d with tie’ Personal Anec- 

dotes; to which is prefixed an Historical Account of the House of 

Brunswick, from the Earliest Period. 
By H. E, LLOYD, Esq. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, jun. and Richter, 
30, Soho Square. 








This Day is Published, in Two Volumes, Demy $vo. Price 21s, in 
boards, or in Royal 8vo. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE by JOHN ASHBURN- 
HAM of his Attendance on King. Charles the First from 
Oxford tothe Scotch Army, and from Hampton Court to the Isle of 
Wight; never before printed. To which is prefixed, a Vindication 
of his Character and Conduct, from the Misrepresentat Lord 
Clarendon, by his lineal Descendant and present Representative, 
P «« Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’” 
Payne and Foss, Pall Mail; Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 





FAMILY LIBRARY, 
This Day is Published, in One Volume, illustrated with Portraits, 5s. 
O. XIV. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being the LIVES of BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Price 5s. each Volume, profusely illustrated, and bound in canvas, 
Nos. I. and II, The LIFE of NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE—No. III, The LIFE of ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT—Nos. IV. X. and XII1. LIVES of the most eminent 
BRITISH PAIN’ SCULPTORS, 
Three Volumes—No: é 


RS, ARCHITECTS - 
Vv HISTORY of the 


The 
its; in 1 vol. 


e. V. . and IX. The 
Volumes—No. VII. The NATURAL Gite whe 


ee 
of INSECTS ; “Volv I» (to be completed in 2 vols.)—N 
COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE; with Por! 
—No. XI. The LIFE of COLUMBUS, WASHLN 
IRVING, in 1 vol.—No. XII. The LIFE of NELSON, by Ri, 
SOUTHEY, 1 vol.—Also the 1st No. of the DRAMATIC SERIES 
of the FAMILY LIBRARY, containing the PLAYS of MASSIN- 
GER, vol. I. 5s. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. JUVENILE SERIES, No.1. (which 
has been long in preparation) will be Published in the course of 
August, 





MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES, &c. 
New Editions of the following justly-celebrated Works, by MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, have been lately Published :— 


P ATRONAGE, 4 vols, 12mo. 28s. bds. 


2. POPULAR TALES, 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. bds. 

3. MORAL TALE, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 10s. bds. 

4. TALES of FASHIONABLE LIFE, 6 vols, 
12mo, 11. 19s. 

5. HARRINGTON and ORMOND, 3 vols. 21s. bds. 

6. BELINDA, 3 vols, 15s. boards. 

7. LEONORA, 2 vols. 10s. boards. 

8. MODERN GRISELDA, 4s. boards. 

9. CASTLE RACKRENT, foolscap 8vo. 4s. bds, 

19. ESSAY on IRISH BULLS, 5s. boards. 

11. LETTERS for LITERARY LADIES, 12mo. 4s. 


boards. 
, 12. MEMOIRS of Mr. EDGEWORTH, 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. board: 


" rds. 

13. TALES and MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH. In 14 vols. foolscap 8vo. 4i. 4s. bds. 

Printed for R. Hunter; Baldwin and Cradock; Longman and 
Co.; J. Booker; J. Murray; Seeley and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
Harding and Lepard; Newman and Co.; R. Scholey ; begeh| 
Chance, and Co.; T. Tegg; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin an 
Marshall; T. Mason; J. Duncan; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; and J. 
Templeman, 





ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Price One Guinea, bound in Silk. 
HE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK 
has received the unanimous approbation of the Public Press’ 
and has proved the most decidedly popular of all the Literary Gifts 
usually presented to Young Ladies. It possesses the hitherto un- 
attempted novelty of concentrating, in one yolume, all that is in- 
teresting, either as an exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms 
a complete repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace 
the sex, and constitute the perfection of the female character. The 
Work is particularly ished for the care which has been 
taken as to the correctness of its information; and as no one mind 
could have been equal to the task of achieving such a variety of 
subjects, recourse has been had to the most distinguished proficients 
in each department. In its decorative qualities it courts compa- 
rison with the most elegant of the Annuals ; embracing many strik- 
ing novelties, and cemprising upwards of 700 Engravings. 

‘ihe * Young Lady’s Book " claims to be regarded as a perennial, 
not an annual publication ; as a work of permanent interest and 
utility, not the ephemeral trifle of a season; and to be in all respects 
worthy of a constant place in the boudoir of an English Lady. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. This fascinating 
little Volume, which is acknowledged to be the most acceptable 
present for Young Folks ever devised, has already reached the Fifth 
Sdition, It is a combination of all that usually delights and interests 
youth ; embraces all their Sportsand A musements, in and out of doors, 
and at allseasons, and combines valuable instruction with rational 
recreation. It comprises nearly 500 closely pe ane pages, is embel- 
lished with upwards of 300 Engravings, and is very elegantly printed. 

Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards; and 10s. 6d. handsomely 

bound, with gilt edges. 
Vizeteily, Branston, and Co. 135, Fleet Street. 


disti 








M. A. NATTALI, 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Gardea. 
TURTON’S CONCHOLOGY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness Leopold George 
Frederick, Prince of Coburg. 
In 4to. with 20 Plates, beautifully coloured by Sowerby, Price 20. 
in cloth, 

HE BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRI- 

: ISLANDS, Systematically arranged by WILLIAM 

TURTON, M.D. Author of the Conchological Dictionary, General 
System of Nature, &c, The impression is limited to 250 copies. 

A practical Conchologist observes, ‘* that Dr. Turton’s Account of 
British Shells is not only interesting to the collector, but also parti- 
cularly desirable, as it includes the shells that have been discovered 
since the publication of Montague. The author's residence being on 
that part of the coast where the greatest number of shells are found, 
he had the most favourable opportunities of investigating the subject, 
the objects of his study being continually before him.” 

OUTLINES of ORYCTOLOGY. In crown 8vo., 
with 10 Plates, Price 12s. in cloth, a new edition, corrected by the 
Author, AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL OR- 
GANIC REMAINS, especially of those found in the British Strata ; 
intended to rid the Student in his inquiries respecting the Nature of 
Fossils, and their Connexion with the Formation of the Earth, By 
JAMES PARKINSON. 

THE ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER 
WORLD. _In3 vols. 4to. with 54 coloured Plates, exhibiting above 
700 Fossil Remains, Price 6/. 6s. in cloth. An Examination of the 
MINERALIZED REMAINS of the VEGETABLES and ANI- 
MALS of the ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD; generally termed 
Extraneous Fossils. By JAMES PARKINSON. 

Vol II. may be had separately, Price 2/, 12s 6d. cloth, 

In 4 Vols. 4to. Price 6/. 6s. in cloth, Published at 11/, lla. 

WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or Ge- 
neral Index to British and Foreign Literature. 

Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 

This Work is of the highest utility. Vols. I. andJI. contain a 
complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various edi- 
tions, sizes, and prices: Vols. ILI, and IV. constitute an Index or 
Key toall that has been written on ev t. 

M, A. Nattali’s Catalogue of Books, Gratis. 





N the PORTRAITS of ENGLISH 
AUTHORS on GARDENING, with Biographical Notices, 
Second Edition, considerably enlarged. By the Author of “ Glean- 
ings on Gardens, chiefly respecting those in the ancient style in 
England.” Price 7s. : _ aoa 
Sold by Wilson, Cornhill ; Onwhyn, Catherine Street ; Gossling 
and Egley, New Bond Street ; Hailes, Piccadilly; and Low, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street. : 
The Gardener's Magazine for August, 1828, notices the first Edition 
of the above work in very respectable terms, as it does this second 
Edition in that for the last month ; and in that for April, 1829, thus 
speaks of the Gleanings :—‘ The author has a just feelin; for grand 
and generous sentiments, as well as fora taste for gar lens. The 
whole indeed of his excellent little work breathes the spirit of kind- 
ness and philanthropy, the shortness of which every reader will re- 
gret ; wherever it is wished to create an enthusiasm for gardening 
pursuits, this little book should be thrown in his way.” 


PRINTS, ETC. 


CABINET GEM of his LATE MOsT 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY GPORG > 
The Royal Family, Nobility, Gentry, sad the Public — pomien 
fully informed, that a singularly fine jikeness of his Late ae f3 
now Publishing in Gold, Silver, 4nd Composition, suitab ee, 
Lockets, Brooches, Bracelets, 4¢- by Salter, Widdowson, an ” 


f da. 
7 oethe original is worthy the notice of the first Collectors. 


IS LATE MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY. A New Engraving of SAMS’S PORTRAIT 
of the late revered KING, from a Drawing by Wivell, ee 
received the highest testimonials of approbation, is oped rp " 
and may be had of all Printsellers, and of W. SAMS, al Li a4 , 
i Proofs, ll. ls.; Prints, 12s, ; handsomely 








1, St. James’s Street, 
Framed, Two Guineas. " 3 

‘A COMPANION PRINT of his present Most Gracious MAS 
JESTY, from a Drawing by the same artist, is also : 
Proofs, 1/, 1s. Prints, 12s. 


MUSIC. : 
EW. SONGS.—Published by WILLIS 


and CO’ Royal Musical Repository, 55, St. James's Street, 
London, and 7, Westmorland Street, Dublin. s 





Six Songs, written by Mrs. Hemans, bod Music by J. Lodge, # 
is i ine Murr oar ntis 
Esq. dedicated to Lady Caroline } 2 eed Saeed 
Mrs. Hemans Miss Browne 2 
Miss Deacon iow Deere - : 
. I. Mose 
T.H. Bayly, Esq. Be: : 
. H. beret HH ek 
s King,” res) fully 
«God Save the Kine coat Bi i 


The Roman Girl’s Song 
One Constant Friend 

The Love Knot ‘ 

Meet me by the Linden Tree G. Linley 
La Belle et la Rose 

The New Version of ¢ 

dedicated to King William the Fo’ 

Stevenson . . ° . . os $78 leet 

we Tithographic Likeness ofhis Majesty is given on the Title page.] 

NEW PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. +4 

mian Melodies, now performing by 

onsisting of Six Ger- 

e Hunter’s Call: 


@ecososo ao 


man Waitzes; 
Piano-forte, « Moscheles. ‘ 
el ‘Editions of Nos. 1 to 6, containing favourite Marches, 
&e. 
Weoai'e’ Quick March, performing by him at the Egyptian 18 
Hall, with Portrait 9 ay. te see Tin ee ae 


: Pri J CrayTon, at the Office of Mr. Crowes, 
a rvoar BAG tam Published by the said Josern Crayon, at 4 
Wellington Street, Strand; w! Advertisements ct ~~ 
nications to the Editor will be received. Orders recei y 
Newsmen in Town and Country, 








